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Affairs of Wool And Sheep 








The Elections: 

lhe results of the off year elections dit- 
fered but little from what had been an- 
ticipated by students of political affairs. 
There seems to be an increasing drift 
away from the voting of straight party 
tickets and toward support of popular or 
superior candidates in either party. This 
movement however is likely to be most 
pronounced in non-presidential years. 

No candidates appear to have been de- 
feated because of their advocacy of the 
protective tariff while several senators and 
and many congressmen in western states 
were re-elected after campaigns in which 
the tariff was made an issue. The results 
in the cornbelt and in other sections show 
an increasing sentiment in favor of the 
protection of home markets from unequal 
competition from foreign countries. 

It seems practically certain that no new 
tariff legislation will be enacted in ad- 
vance of the presidential elections of 
1928. Wool growers derive confidence 
from the re-election by substantial ma- 
jorities of Senators Smoot, Gooding and 
Oddie. 

The Demand For Lamb: 

Lamb market reports appearing in this 
issue contain ideas that should stimulate 
constructive thinking on the part of or- 
ganization wool growers. Such thinking 
should culminate in definite arrangements 
at winter meetings for steadying the mar- 
kets in 1927 and future years. 

Much may be done in consuming cen- 
ters by demonstration and publicity. An- 
nouncement is made in this issue regard- 
ing the work as planned by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. More ex- 
tensive activities should be provided for 
by the united effort of all sheepmen com- 
ing into action through their organiza- 
tions and focussed through the national 
association to fit in with the work of the 
Meat Board and of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 

But the individual sheepman can do a 


great deal right at home to improve the 
lamb market. He can improve the breed- 
ing, quality and finish of his lambs to 
furnish a larger percentage of the kind 
that always are in demand and less of the 
kind that always are a drag on the market 
and that give consumers a wrong idea of 
what good lamb really tastes like. These 
considerations apply with equal force in 
sections that ship feeder lambs as in those 
that make fat lambs. The inferior feeders 
on the market pull down general values 
twice, when they are sold to the feeders 
and again when they come back for 
slaughter. 

There is no doubt that the demand for 
lamb can be increased greatly by improv- 
ing the lambs. It is the job of associa- 
tions to persuade and induce growers of 
low quality stuff to effect the improve- 
ment which will aid them as individuals 
and at the same time improve the demand 
and the conditions at the market. 
Economical Feeding: 

Results of - feeding experiments pre- 
sented in this issue of the Wool Grower 
are both informing and suggestive to 
sheepmen on the alert to cut down losses 
and accomplish truly economical produc- 
tion. Effective economy is as likely to 
call for expenditures as for the reduction 
of outlay and particularly when failure 
to maintain a good condition in the winter 
bands is likely to result in outright losses 
of ewes and in reduction in amount and 
value of next spring’s lamb and wool 
yields. 

Results of the Montana tests of winter 
rations for ewes are peculiarly valuable 
apart from the aid they furnish in the 
selection of variously priced feeds. Best 
results come from preventing bred ewes 
from reaching a too thin condition. A 
smaller amount of feed suffices to hold 
flesh on ewes entering the winter in good 
heart than is required to repair the effects 
of under-feeding in bad weather, and lack 
of condition during the weeks prior to 








12 
lambing is a cause of certain loss as well 
as extreme aggravation to every one em- 
ployed at that time. 





THE FREE TRADE MANIFESTO 


A manifesto favoring removal of all 
tariffs in effect between European coun- 
tries was issued in London October 20, 
over the signatures of 172 unofficial repre- 
sentatives of fifteen nations in Europe and 
six American bankers from New York 
and Chicago. It has been learned that 
the President had no knowledge of the in- 
tention to issue such a statement and that 
the American signatories acted entirely in 
their personal capacities. Two of them 
have stated that the manifesto referred 
solely to affairs in Europe and that its 
publication was in no way intended to 
refer to or affect opinion or action in the 
United States. 

The date of the manifesto’s appearance 
was at first taken to indicate a possible 
influence upon the elections in this coun- 
try. Two days later formal notice was 
given by Secretary Mellon, on behalf of 
the administration, that the manifesto in 
no way altered the position or policy of 
this government. In commenting upon 
the manifesto Secretary Mellon stated: 
“What the plea of the bankers seeks to 
accomplish in its fine analysis is not a 
change in the world, but to bring about 
in Europe a condition similar to that in 
the United States. It is not a criticism 
of us, but emulation. 

“A cut in the American tariff would 
reduce rather than increase United States 
purchases abroad, for it would occasion 
unemployment here and reduce our pur- 
chasing power in a way that would di- 
minish our consumption of commodities 
and cause large surpluses of the world’s 
principal products. 

“It would not enable foreign countries 
to sell more in American markets, but 
would prevent them from selling as 
— >> 

While the signing of the manifesto by 
American bankers having important fi- 
nancial interests in Europe now appears 
to have been done only as in harmony 
with the views of European financiers, 
it was taken as an advocacy of free trade 
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for this country in accord with views 
previously expressed by representatives 
of Wall Street who would reduce Ameri- 
can tariffs with the view to increasing im- 
ports from Europe and facilitating pay- 
ment of amounts still owing by European 
concerns to some American banks. That 
the reduction of the tariffs would actually 
have an opposite effect is plainly shown 
by Secretary Mellon’s argument. 


In a pre-election speech in Utah Secre- 
tary Hoover took substantially the same 
position as that announced by Secretarv 
Mellon, claiming that the conditions of 
international trade in Europe raised 
questions entirely disassociated from the 
commercial relationship of Europe and 
the United States. 


“*There is no selfishness in the protec- 
tion and defense of our standard of liv- 
ing,” said Mr. Hoover. “The world gains 
nothing if the high standards of America 
are sunk, if we are prevented from build- 
ing up a civilization which sets the stand- 
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ard for all people and a hope for the en- 
tire world. Election of our opponents 
would mean the abandonment of the pri- 
mary prfnciple.of a protective tariff. 


“No one can say that our farmers have 
not enjoyed higher prices for many of 
their products as the result of the duties 
collected upon the 740 million dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products imported 
in 1925, and when our opponents discuss 
reducing the tariff on cotton goods, steel, 
o: typewriters they mean also to reduce 
the tariff on wheat, on wool, on meat, 
butter and flaxseed. | do not for one 
moment believe that the farmer wishes to 
abandon this great measure of protectiOnge 
Moreover, our farmers are vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining high standards of 
living amongst our workers in industries 
other than agriculture. The whole mar- 
ket of the full stomach at home is better 
than the chance to compete to supply the 
stomach of underfed workers abroad 
whose buying power is limited.” 





The Lamb Situation 


Chicago, November 6. 


Growers and feeders of lamb for mar- 
ket have no doubt noticed that we have 
had a more or less up and down lamb 
market again this fall. Various causes 
have contributed to this condition. First 
it was the usual congestion. of shipments 
in September and October, although, 
taken as a whole, runs were not excessive. 


Secondly, owing largely to the unusual- 
ly dry season on the western mountain 
ranges, the quality of lamb sent to mar- 
ket was not up to the usual standard and 
was difficult to move in the wholesale and 
retail markets. Such prime lambs as 
there were were influenced in price by the 
low values of inferior lambs sent to mar- 
ket. Even the tops would have been 
graded in as seconds. There were very 
few real tops sent to market. | am firmly 
convinced that it is a mistake to send our 
inferior and feeder lambs into the market 
in competition with our fat stuff. The 
price reaction is always against the ship- 
per. Were it not for the strong demand 
for feeder lambs at the ruling high prices, 


such killer lambs as there were would 
have been much lower this fall. However, 
this was an unusual year and brought un- 
usual market conditions. Late in Oc- 
tober lambs were marketed from the 
state of Washington which came in in a 
deplorable condition for consumption. 
They were marketed at least a month or 
six weeks too late, were dried out, and 
after killing made a very poor showing 
and were far from attractive to con- 
sumers. 


The prime requisite in our lamb prod- 
uct should undoubtedly be quality. Poor- 
ly bred and poorly fed lambs are a detri- 
ment to the trade from top to bottom. 
Mr. Matheson, of Swift and Company, 
and other authorities have preached qual- 
ity to us for years. This is the first thing 
that every grower can correct in the pres- 
ent lamb situation. Feeders should nol 
be sent to fat lamb markets. If they can- 
not be contracted at home to feeders or 
be fed at home for final finish as killers, 
they should be shipped to the feeder mar- 
kets along the river. 


Figures for the past year show the 
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daily consumption of meats per capita to 
be about as follows: 


gL Ce OZS. 
RE as 2. Ope. 
5 | ES pie UME ce 
ae ae 1/4 


| have had conferences with the best 
authorities on meat consumption in this 
country and the general opinion is that 
the consumption of lamb could, with com- 
paratively little effort, be- brought up to 
equal the consumption of veal and prac- 
tically doubled. This, however, is going 
to require an educational campaign along 
lines yet to be decided upon and carried 
out. The foundation of such a campaign 
must necessarily be a centralization of 
effort. In the first place the lamb produc- 
ing states should each provide a fund 
which should be administered under one 
central agency. Naturally the agency for 
this purpose should be the National As- 
sociation. 

Then the National Association should 
co-ordinate its efforts with the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, the National 
Meat Board, and such other agencies as 
can be interested, all to cooperate and 
work along lines that are finally decided 
upon for the proposed campaign looking 
tc wider spread consumption of our lamb 
products. Past experience has demon- 
strated that this can be done. The dairy 
men, fruit men, nut men, in fact, the pro- 
ducers of nearly all lines of specialties, 
have created widely diffused and enlarged 
markets by cooperation and united effort. 

I trust that each state association will 
realize the practicability and necessity of 
such a campaign and come up to the Na- 
tional Association meeting at Butte in 
January prepared to inaugurate and 
carry out a plan which will result in ac- 
tion along the lines which | have indi- 
cated. The production of lamb, prin- 
cipally through increased efficiency, is 
gradually increasing and unless we take 
sleps to secure a more widespread dis- 
tribution of our product we shall be facing 
a proposition of lower prices within the 
next year or two which will cost the pro- 
ducer of lamb many times more than a 
proper campaign inaugurated and carried 
out at the present time. In this case, a 
stitch in time will surely save nine. 

F. J. Hagenbarth. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


International Live Stock Exposition—No- 
vember 27 to December 4, 1926, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


American Rambouillet Breeders’ Meeting— 
December 1, 1926, Chicago, Ill. 


American Hampshire Breeders’ Association 
—December 1, 1926, Chicago, Ill. 


Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention—Janu- 
ary 14-15, 1927, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention—January 
17-18, 1927, Weiser, Idaho. 


Montana Wool Growers’ Convention—Janu- 
ary 19, 1927, Butte, Montana. 


National Wool Growers’ Convention—Janu- 
ary 20-22, 1927, Butte, Montana. 


Utah Wool Growers’ Convention—January 
24, 1927, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


American National Live Stock Assn’s. Con- 
vention—January 25-27, 1927, Sait 
Lake City, Utah. 











PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH DIS- 
CUSSES LAMB CONSUMPTION 
WITH PACKERS AND NATION- 

AL LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD 


Following President Hagenbarth’s re- 
cent trip to Chicago, the following letter 
was received by the association from the 
general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board: 


“October 29, 19206. 


“To the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Sirs: 

“We recently have had several visits 
from President Hagenbarth regarding 
plans for conducting a campaign of pub- 
licity and education to secure an increase 
in the consumption of lamb. 

“A special meeting was arranged by 
Mr. Hagenbarth and held in the offices 
of this board. A number of the large and 
small packers who are members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers were 
present. The idea presented was favor- 
ably received. It was the general sense 
that in order to be economically con- 
ductd and to be made most effective such 
work should be handled by a central body 
representing all those interested or con- 
tributing. It was considered desirable 
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that all wool growers or organizations of 
wool growers interested in this effort 
should work strictly with and through 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
Your association can then make arrange- 
ments with the packers and other interests 
regarding the actual management of the 
undertaking by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board or in any other way con- 
sidered best. Our board has for four 
years been engaged in the promotion of 
meat consumption, acting as the joint 
representative of livestock producers, 
packers, market agencies, and retail 
butchers. It is expected that the lamb 
consumption work will be further con- 
sidered by the board at its semi-annual 
meeting to be held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 4. 

“| have your invitation to address 
your sixty-second annual convention at 
Butte and feel quite sure that | can adjust 
my engagements to permit me to attend 
end to talk to the wool growers about our 
work and plans for increasing meat con- 
sumption in this country. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. Pollock, General Manager 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board.” 





RAILROAD RATES TO CONVENTION 


A special round trip rate of one fare 
and a half has been approved by the rail- 
roads to be in effect to Butte for the 62nd 
annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, January 20, 21, 22, 
1927. 

These tickets will be sold from Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah and Wyoming from 
January 17 to 21, inclusive. Sale dates 
from California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon 
and Washington are from January 17 to 
20, inclusive. 

All tickets will be good for returning 
up to January 31, 1927. 

No certificates need be secured at time 
of purchasing tickets under this plan. 
Return tickets will be available at the 
price of one and one-half fares. 

Those wishing to make hotel reserva- 
tions for the convention dates should ad- 
dress the Butte Chamber of Commerce. 
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WYOMING FREIGHT RATES ON 
FEEDER CATTLE AND SHEEP 


The increasing movement of feeder 
cattle and sheep to western feeding sta- 
tions has been considerably handicapped 
by the lack of freight rates adjusted to 
such movements. 

While some serious inequalities are still 
to be found in freight rates published for 
the handling of live stock from western 
ranges to central markets, yet those rates 
at the time their basis was established 
were designed to serve the requirements 
of shippers and to furnish freedom of 
access to various markets from all pro- 
ducing sections. At the time these rates 
were established there was little interest 
in western finishing of cattle and sheep, 
practically all thin animals going to feed- 
lots in Nebraska and other states tribu- 
tary to the larger markets. Under this 
condition the very limited local move- 
ments of live stock to pastures and feed- 
lots have been made on local rates. In 
cases calling for such movements over two 
different railway lines, shippers have been 
compelled to pay the combination of local 
rates and such heavy charges have hin- 
dered and discouraged the free move- 
ments of live stock for feeder purposes. 

Relief from this situation was sought 
in a petition filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1923 by the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and other organizations. A few 
months ago the commission decided to 
disapprove the report of the examiner in 
the case, in which it was recommended 
that rates should be established substan- 
tially in the form asked for. At the same 
time the commission conceded the neces- 
sity for a better method of determining 
rates on such shipments and recom- 
mended that attempts be made to adjust 
matters by informal conferences between 
the carriers and between the representa- 
tives of the shippers. Such negotiations 
have been opened and considerable prog- 
ress is being made. 


A request for rates to apply within the 
state of Wyoming recently was presented 
to the Public Service Commission of that 
state by the American National Live 
Stock Association, the National Wool 
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Growers Association and the Wyoming 
Stockgrowers Association. It is hoped 
that the Wyoming authorities will act 
favorably on the request of the shippers. 
Such rates as have been requested encour- 
age the shipment of live stock to Wyom- 
ing feed producing sections and will be 
of material advantage to both range 
stockmen and to feeders, and at the same 
time produce more business for the car- 
riers and at remunerative rates. 





PARK COUNTY (COLORADO) 
WOOL GROWERS 





Wool growers of Park County, Color- 
ado, held their annual meeting at Fair- 
play on October 21. The association 
regularly meets in the fall to confer with 
national forest officials regarding graz- 
ing permits and allotments for the next 
year. These questions are then settled 
and each owner can know while ewes 
are still being bought and sold, just what 
number he can run during the next seas- 
on and how his bands should be made 
up. 

The meeting was in recess while appli- 
cations for 1927 grazing allotments were 
presented and acted upon. Following 
this there was a roll call for payment of 
dues for the local and for the national 
associations. 

Talks were made by the secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Mr. Arthur Johnson of the Denver Rec- 
ord-Stockman, John H. Hatton, assistant 
district forester in district two; Prof. C. 
I. Bray, Colorado Agricultural College, 
the supervisors of the Pike and Leadville 
National Forests; Stanley Young of the 
U_ S. Biological Survey, and others. In 
opening the meeting President E. R. Mills 
reviewed the discussion on forest graz- 
‘ing fees, particularly with reference to 
the statements of Mr. Dan D. Casement 
made at the meeting of Park County 
stockmen last May. President Mills also 
discussed the feeder lamb situation, as- 
serting that Colorado feeders were them- 
selves responsible for the prices paid for 
lambs in 1925 and upon which serious 
losses were reported to have been in- 
curred. He also criticised some feeders 
for failure to sort out and market heav- 
ier lambs before they reach weights that 
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cause price discrimination, and also for 
putting into feed lots, lambs having suffi- 
cient finish and weight as to make fur- 
ther feeding undesirable. 

The membership of the Park County 
Association is not large but yet represents 
all of the 60,000 sheep in the area to- 
gether with the flocks of a few non- 
residents whose forest allotments join 
those of residents of the county. Ques- 
tions of increase or decrease in graz- 
ing permits, location of allotments, 
in an open way between the members 
and the forest officials. Funds for co- 
operation with the Biological Survey to 
control predatory animals are raised by 
separate organizations comprising all 
holders of forest grazing permits and are 
chiefly expended upon the forest areas 

The Park County Wool Growers As- 
sociation is an unique and striking ex- 
ample of effective and harmonious func- 
tioning of an organization maintained for 
specific and local purposes. At the meet- 
ing held in September for organization 
of a state association in Colorado there 
was an unfinished debate as to whether 
such an association should be formed 
upon the basis of direct individual mem- 
berships or by affiliation of existing local 
associations: The fact that Colorado has 
several well established county and dis- 
trict associations appears to argue that 
a body constituted to speak and work for 
all of the state must have plans for speci- 
fic accomplishments of mutual interest 
and advantage to all wool growers in 
Colorado and that it can best be formed 
by co-operative action among the asso- 
ciations already formed and _ actively 
functioning. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, E. R. Mills; vice president, H. 
Chalmers; sceretary treasurer, K. - W. 
Chalmers. Advisory Board: H.R. Mills, 
A. R. Buckley, T. W. Robbins, Geo. 
Johnson, H. Wadley. 

The association members had invited 
their neighbors and other business men 
of the county to attend the banquet which 
followed the business meeting. An ex- 
cellent musical entertainment was given, 
followed by a dance which closed a most 
profitable and enjoyable program pro- 
vided by Park County wool growers for 
the service and enjoyment of their com- 
munity. 
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Around the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments and 
opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and statements of occur- 
rences of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 

WYOMING 

Rain and snow have been faiily general 
in moderate amounts, being sufficient for 
most current needs, except that sheep on 
the southwestern desert need more snow to 
gain access to the range. The range feed 
generally is fairly well cured though some- 
what brittle. Live stock shipments are 
drawing to a close, and animals held in the 
state are generally in satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Casper 

Fall weather has been fair, with some 
rainy days and some good ones, and at 
this time, October 5, the range is in very 
good condition. There is not much room 
for an increase in sheep numbers so far 
as the range is concerned, however. 

Quite a bit of activity has been going 
on in feeder lambs. Prices for wether 
lambs are 10% to 1114 cents and ewe and 
wether lambs mixed have gone at 1114 
cents. Weights are just about what they 
were last year. Nearly all of the ewe 
lambs, however, have been kept. 

There has also been demand for ewes, 
and yearlings have brought from $12 
to $13, mixed ages from $11 to 12 and 
old ones, $6.00. The breeding bands will 
be about as large as last season. 

Herders are getting $75 a month. 

L. L. Gantz. 


Otto 
The weather here is certainly wonder- 
ful, about the nicest weather in any Oc- 
tober | have ever seen in Wyoming. 
Feed is good and hay in the stack is 
$7.00 a ton. There have been just enough 
storms this fall to keep the ground wet 


and insure sufficient moisture to help 
out in the spring in nice shape. 
C. W. Lyman. 





MONTANA 

Live stock generally are in fair to ex- 
cellent condition, ranges as a rule varying 
from poor to excellent. Grass is still 
green and growing in some local sections, 
but generally the range has cured 
satisfactorily. More than the average 
number of cattle are being wintered and 
fattened in the state, many feeding yards 
being filled. However, some shipping is 
reported from most sections. 

Cleveland 

The fall range is not in very good con- 
dition at present. There was too much 
rain in September, and the sheep have 
to travel too much to obtain good feed. 
The range is fully stocked in this section. 
Hay can be had at $10 a ton in the 
stack. 

Lambs have been somewhat heavier 
this season, due partly to the good con- 
ditions last winter. Ten cents has been 
received for wether lambs here and from 
11 to 114 cents for mixed lambs. Prices 
reported on sales of ewes are $11.50 
to $12.50 for yearlings, $5 to $6 for aged 
and $8 to $9 for mixed ages. About the 
same number of ewes will be bred this 
fall as a year ago. Practically 75 per 
cent of the ewe lambs were held by 
sheepmen here for replacement purposes. 

Wages for herders are $60 a month. 

Louis F. Kuhr. 


Cohagen 

We had fine weather during October; 
but feed on the fall range is poor.- Only 
about half as many ewes will be bred 
this season as in 1925; sheepmen, how- 
ever, have retained all of their ewe lambs 
this year to build up their fllocks. There 
is not sufficient range in this section for 
much of an increase in sheep numbers 
without running the risk of overcrowding. 
llay is selling at $10 a ton. 

Yearling ewes have changed hands re- 
cently at from $11 to $13 and older ewes 
and those of mixed ages have been going 
at all prices. Feeder lambs have been 
bought here at from 10 to 11! cents, the 


latter figure being paid for mixed ewe 
and wether lambs. | think the lambs 
generally were a little lighter in weight 
this year. 

Seventy-five dollars is paid to herders. 

Ivory Brackett. 
Big Timber 

October came in with some rain storms; 
during the rest of the month it has been 
delightful. Fall range in Sweet Grass 
County promises quite good feed. There 
is plenty of winter range in this county, 
but we are short of summer range. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
lambs were a trifle lighter this year. 
Feeder lambs sold at home here have 
brought from 10 to 11 cents for the 
straight wether end and from 10% to 
1144 cents for mixed ewes and wethers. 
| think that about ten per cent of the 
ewe lambs were kept for breeding pur- 
poses, 

From all reports there will be more 
ewes bred this year than last. There 
has been quite a bit of activity in ewes. 
Yearlings have changed hands at from 
$12 to $13.25; mixed ages from $6 up 
and aged from $3 to $4. 

Hay in the stack is quoted at from 
$8 to $10 a ton. From $50 to $60 is 
paid to herders. 

Svend Mauland. 
Melville 

We have had very fine fall weather dur- 
ing the past month, no storms at all, and 
teed prospects are very good. Alfalfa hay 
can be had at $9 in the stack. 

The lamb crop was marketed this year 
in slightly heavier condition. Most of 
the men kept more of their ewe lambs 
back this fall for their flocks. Feeder 
lambs, ewes and wethers mixed, have 
brought from 10 to 10% cents recently. 
Twelve and a half has been given for 
yearling ewes and $9 for mixed ages. 

Wages for herders are from $85 to $100 
a month. 

Brannin Bros. 





IDAHO 
Excellent autumn weather has pre- 
vailed, with mild temperatures and 
sunny skies being very favorable for 
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live stock. Pastures are exceptionally 
good over the northern portion where 
October rains have been abundant; but 
the southern portion continues unusually 
dry, and livestock as a result are becom- 
ing thin on scanty forage. 

Malad 

October weather was fine, only very 
dry, and we need moisture at this time. 
Range feed is poor. Feeder lambs have 
been bought here recently at prices 
ranging from ten to twelve cents, wethers 
getting the lower figure and mixed ewes 
and wethers the higher one. General 
opinion is that the lambs were light in 
weight this year. 

Some good sales of ewes have been re- 
ported. Yearlings have changed hands 
at from $13 to $15, mixed ages from $12 
to $13, and aged ewes have been worth 
around $7 a head. 

Herders receive $75 and $85 a month. 

Melvin Bruce. 





Homedaie 

Up to this time, October 14, very dry 
conditions have prevailed and range feed 
is not good at all. Alfalfa hay can be 
had at $8 in the stack. 

Ewe bands are about 20 per cent short 
this season and it is estimated that only 
about one-fourth of the ewe lambs were 
kept this fall for building up the flocks. 
Ranges here, however, are such that very 
much of an increase would cause an over- 
crowded condition. 

Prices paid recently for ewes range 
from $13 to $14 for yearlings, $5 to $8 
for aged, and $10.50 to $12 for mixed 
ages. Purchases of feeder lambs have 
been made here at 10% to 11 cents for 
wethers and from 11 to 12 cents for 
mixed ewes and wethers. 

Ilerders are being paid $90 a month. , 

W. H. Gess. 





WASHINGTON 

Mild, sunny weather, broken occasion- 
ally by generous showers, has been excel- 
lent as a rule for fall pasturcs and ranges 
over most of the state. Pasturing condi- 
tions are reported excellent, as a rule, 
with live stock mostly in good condition. 

St. John 

The sheep business in this locality is 

confined to farm flocks as this is a wheat 


district in the heart of the Palouse coun- 
try. There seems to be a greater num- 
ber of sheep this year than last. 

The rainfall is above normal—seven 
inches during the fall months—and feed 
is very good. 

Lamb prices are about ten cents net to 
the grower. The price on extra fancy 
ewes is $15, although a good grade and 
age may be secured at $12. Old ewes 
are selling from $4 to $7 a head. 

We are greatly in need of good pure 
bred sheep as our flocks are badly mixed. 

L. C. Harwood. 


Connell 

October has been dry and rather warm, 
with hardly any rain. There is a little 
green grass in spots, but generally pros- 
pects are quite poor for range feed, and 
hay is quoted at $11 a ton. 

As high as $14 has been paid for 
yearling ewes, while around $7 is the 
price for aged ones. Ewes of mixed ages 
have brought from $10 to $11. 

Range sheepmen will breed about the 
same number of ewes this season as last, 
but farm flocks show a slight increase. 
About ten per cent of the ewe lambs 
were held for breeding purposes. Feeder 
lambs have been bought here during the 
past month from 10% to II cents, the 
latter price being paid for mixed ewe 
and wether lambs. 

The average wage for herders is $85, 
but $90 is paid to some. 

There is hardly any possibility of an 
increase in the range industry on the 
winter ranges, as they have badly deter- 
iorated, especially during the last two 
years. The mountain ranges in the Cas- 
cades likewise are badly overgrazed and 
can only be preserved by restricting the 
number of sheep. A bitter feeling against 
sheep grazing is also growing up on the 
part of orchardists and sportsmen in gen- 
eral. This is assuming dangerous pro- 
portions and may result in the closing of 
certain areas before long; in fact, the 
outlook for range men here is anything 
but rosy. 

Your department “Around the Range 
Country” I consider the most interesting 
and, | believe, the most widely read in 
the Wool Grower. It is too bad that we 


cannot get a few more letters from the 
widely scattered sheepmen. 


Undoubted- 
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ly many are capable of writing some- 
thing interesting, but like myself are too 
modest to go into print. By all means 
keep us informed about Richard Worm- 
wood. He is the most interesting char- 
acter we read about, equal to Andy 
Gump. Wormwood’s escapades were 
missing for several issues and the Wool 
Grower did not appear quite the same. 

I enclose a check for $29.36, which rep- 
resents the one-cent-a-head assessment on 
lambs sold during 1926. 

George Hendricks. 
Ellensburg 

We had a very dry summer in this 
vicinity and I have just received a let- 
ter from the forest supervisor that next 
summer every sheepman will be cut from 
one to two bands on the Wenatchee and 
Chelan Forest Reserves, as they were both 
overgrazed this season. This will work 
a hardship on many of those who bought 
high-priced ewes this fall. 

We have had good fall rains in the 
foothills and green grass is starting. The 
winter range is still dry and grass is 
rather short. Hay in the stack is priced 
at $10 to $12. Choice young breeding 
ewes are selling at from $13 to $15. 

K. O. Kohler. 





OREGON 

Mild, open autumn weather has  pre- 
vailed at all lower elevations in the state, 
and pastures and ranges have continued 
to furnish ample forage in middle and 
western areas. But over the east and 
south much of the winter range has con- 
tinued too dry. However, live stock 
have done fairly well, and are entering 
the winter in good condition. 
are reported good along the coast. 

Heppner 

Rather dry weather prevails, October 
7, but with local showers in the foothills. 
Range feed is not so good in this section, 
but it is better in the foothills and low 
mountains. Ten to eleven dollars is 
asked for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

More ewes will be bred this fall with a 
big carryover of ewe lambs; nearly all of 
the ewe lambs are being kept. Generally 
| believe that the lambs were somewhat 
lighter this year. Feeder lambs have been 
purchased here at the following prices: 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Supplements to Alfalfa for Range Ewes on Feed 


Use of Corn, Oats, Cottenseed Cake and All Alfalfa Hay, at Varying Prices 





By W. E. Joseph, Montana Experiment Station 


“What is the value of concentrates such 
as corn and cottonseed cake for wintering 
range ewes? Can | afford to buy them for 
replacing part of the hay and which of 
them is best suited to my purpose at 
present prices?” 

A full answer to the above questions 
cannot be made at the present time, but 
the Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station has some information that will 
help to answer the question 
ing the 
that have been used to replace part of the 
alfalfa hay in rations for breeding ewes. 
The three concentrates tested are corn, 
cottonseed cake and oats. 


The Results Summarized. 

The average of the results of three trials 
in which corn and cottonseed cake were 
used shows practically no difference in 
the amount of hay replaced by a pound of 
each of these feeds. One quarter pound 
of each was sufficient fully to maintain 
the rate of gain in ewes when the full hay 
ration was reduced by about three-quar- 
ters of a pound. In fact, the ewes getiing 
cake on that basis made slightly larger 
gains than the others. The hay replace- 
ment value of one pound of cake in these 
tests was 2.76 pounds as against 2.75 
pounds with corn. 

Oats did not make quite such a good 
showing as cake in three comparisons with 


regard- 


value of three concentrates 





corn for replacing part of the alfalfa ra- 
tions, the hay replacement value of a 
pound of oats being 2.35 pounds as com- 
pared with 2.44 pounds in the case of corn. 

The average of four tests of all hay 
versus corn and hay shows one pound of 
corn (No. 2 yellow) to be able to replace 
2.63 pounds of alfalfa, the rations consist- 
ing of 3.5 pounds of hay per head daily 
and 2.8 pounds of hay and .28 pounds of 
corn. However, the hay replacement value 
of corn in these tests varied in different 
tests from 2.28 to 3.19 pounds. The 
recent results indicate that the value is 
likely to be below 2.5 pounds, 

The comparative values of corn, cotton- 
seed cake and oats, in terms of alfalfa hay, 
are fairly consistent. Apparently there is 
no great difference between the three con- 
centrates when used according to the 
method employed in these trials. Thus 
far cake ranks first, corn second and oats 
third, with less difference between cake 
and corn than between corn and oats. 


The Sheep and the Feeding. 

During the winter of 1922-23 a series 
of trials was begun with a small band of 
yearling range ewes. These trials were 
continued during subsequent winters, 
using the same band of ewes with some 
additions from year to year. Four trials 
have been conducted comparing a ration 
of hay only with one of hay and corn. 


Three trials each have been conducted 
comparing rations of hay only with hay 
and cottonseed cake and with hay and 
oats. Comparisons were also made be- 
tween the various concentrates used in 
these trials. 

The sheep were range-bred ewes of 
grade fine-wool breeding. They were fed 


about four pounds of alfalfa hay and one- 


fourth pounds of oats during the breeding 
ing season so that they were in fairly 
strong condition at the beginning of the 
feeding trials. The test periods were begun 
in January and closed near the end of 
April. During the lambing season the drop 
band was kept in lots near the shed. Af- 
ter lambing the ewes were turned on 
grass as soon as the lambs were strong 
enough to run with the ewes in groups of 
ten or more. 

Methods of feeding and handling the 
ewes before and after the feeding trial are 
given rather fully because the results ob- 
tained from any particular feed may be 
varied according to the conditions sur- 
rounding the ewes and the methods of 
feeding. 

During the test period the ewes were 
fed in lots of from 80 to 100 head in pens 
24 to 30 feet in width by 120 to 140 feet 
in length. Each lot had access to suffi- 
cient shed room to house the ewes com- 
fortably. All feed racks were kept in the 

















The quarters in which the sheep were kept as well as the type of sheep are indicated in the above photographs. But little protection 
from winds was available except that provided by the sheds. 
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outside lots and all feeds were fed in these 
racks. Hay was fed twice daily and the 
concentrates were fed in the afternoon 
just before feeding hay. The ewes were 
watered once daily at troughs placed about 
150 yards from the pens. 

The hay used consisted of first-cutting 
alfalfa. There was a slight admixture of 
timothy in the first trial. The amount of 
timothy was slightly greater during the 
second trial and that used in the third 
trial contained approximately one-fourth 
timothy. The hay used during the fourth 
trial consisted wholly of alfalfa. The corn 
was number two yellow with the excep- 
tion of that used in the second trial which 
was number three yellow. The cottonseed 
cake was nut size, containing 43 per cent 
protein. The average test weight of the 
oats was between 34 and 35 pounds per 
bushel. The trials extended from about 
the close of the breeding season to the be- 
ginning of the lambing season. 


The aim was to feed enough corn and 
cottonseed cake to the respective lots of 
ewes to keep the rate of gain up to that of 
the lot on hay only. In order to avoid the 
effect of a larger fill just before weighing 
all ewes were fed the same amount of hay 
in the morning and weights were taken 
after they had had time to clean up the 
hay. 

In the first trial practically all of the 
ewes were yearlings. The feeding period 
covered 105 days. The following table 
contains a brief statement of the results: 


Results of First Experiment. 


Hay Hay Hay 


only and and 
Corn CS. 
Ration fed . DORMS eae Cake 
Number of Ewes fed.....................-. 97 96 95 
Average weight per head at the 
beginning, (Ibs.) ..................--...- 104.1 104.4 103.6 
Average weight at the end, (Ibs.).... 115.9 115.8 116.0 
Average gain per ewe, (Ibs.)............ 1.8 11.4 12.4 
Average — ration fed 
a Tn 3.30 2.53 2.56 
Corn, (Ibs.) . oS cae 7 
Cottonseed Cake, (ibs. ae sects salglte t onllcantal 0.23 
Amount of Hay replaced by one 
pound concentrates, (Ibs.).......0 ..... 3.2 32 


While the gains were not exactly the 
same in all lots they were considered as 
nearly equal as they could ordinarily be 
made in a test of this kind. The maximum 
variation was one pound per head in a 
period of 105 days which is a difference 
of a little less than .01 pound per head 
daily. The corn and cake could be said to 
have given practically equal results in this 


trial and to have replaced 3.2 pounds of 

hay for each pound of concentrates fed. 
The second trial was conducted on the 

same plan, except that oats were fed to the 


fourth lot. Most of the ewes were two- 
year-olds. The feeding trial extended 
over a period of 97 days. The results were 
as follows: 


Results of Second Experiment. 


Hay Hay Hay Hay 


only and and and 
Corn C.S. Oats 

ae Cake 
Number of ewes fed........ 82 80 80 81 


Average weight per head 
at the beginning, (Ibs.) 115.8 115.5 117.6 116.1 
Average — at the end 


(a) <1. 130.5 128.0 129.8 128.9 
Average gain. “per. “ewe, 
Ibs.) desk 14.7 12.5 12.2 12.4 
Average daily ration fed 
Hay, (Ibs.)............ : 3.29 2.54 2.53 2.54 
Corn, (Ibs.)... . _ Sethi 
c. S. Cake, (ibs.) 0 ae) Pee 
Oats, (ibs.) Sittin woes "meets .27 
Amount of hay replaced Corn Cake Oats 
by | pound of concen- 
trates, (Ibs.) _ .......... 2.67 2.85 2.70 


In this trial the hay lot gained over 
two pounds more per head than any other 
lot. Therefore no exact estimate of the 
amount of hay replaced by the concen- 
trates could be made. It can be said that 
one pound of corn replaced less than 2.67 
pounds of hay, that one pound of cake re- 
placed less than 2.85 pounds of hay and 
that the oats replaced less than 2.7 pounds 
of hay. In this trial corn and oats gave 
practically the same results while cake 
may have been slightly better feed al- 
though its advantage was too slight to be 
given much significance. The gains in 
the three lots fed concentrates and hay 
were practically the same. 


In the third trial the ration containing 
cottonseed cake was omitted. The ewes 
were mainly three-year-olds during this 
period. The trial covered a period of 98 





days. The following table contains the 
results: 
Results of Third Experiment. 
Hay lay 
Hay and and 
Ration fed Only Corn Oats 
Number of ewes fed... 97 97 96 
Average weight per head “at "the 
beginning, (Ibs.) . 117.4 116.7 118.0 
Average weight at the “end, “(ibs.) 132.3 131.3 132.6 
Average gain per_head...................... 14.8 146 14.5 
Average daily ration fed 
Ss Sa 3.71 3.03 3.03 
Corn, (Ibs.) . ite tncecesnedn ite Se > neon 
Oats, (Ibs.) - = eae 3 
Amount of hay replaced by Corn Oats 
one pound of concentrates, (Ibs.) = _..... 2.28 2.20 


In this trial the gains were practically 
the same in all lots. The corn replaced 
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hay at the rate of 2.28 pounds for each 
pound of corn fed and the oats at the rate 
of 2.20 pounds for each pound of oats fed, 
a slight advantage in favor of corn. 

In the fourth trial corn, cottonseed cake 
and oats were all included in comparison 
with a straight alfalfa ration, and in 
slightly larger amounts than was fed in 
the other experiments. The feeding trial 
covered a period of 82 days. A summary 
of the results follows: 


Results of Fourth Experiment. 


Hay Hay Hay 

Hay and and == and 
Only Corn Cake Cake 
73 75 74 73 


Se, ae 
Number of ewes fed............ 
Average weight per head at 


beginning, (Ibs.) .............. 115.6 115.3 116.5 115.1! 
Average weight at end, (Ibs.) 124.4 124.4 127.2 124. 
Average gain per ewe, (Ibs.) 8.8 9.1 10.7 9.5 
Average daily ration fed 

Her. Ges.) <2. ; 3.72 3.01 3.06 3.08 

Corn, (Ibs.) : 3 ‘ a 

C. S. Cake, (Ibs. ) 30 . 

Oats, (Ibs.) . Dede t james 30 
Amount of hay ‘replaced by Corn Cake Oats 

1 Ib. concentrates, (Ibs.).. 2.38 2.19 2.13 


In this trial the lot fed hay and cake 
gained nearly two pounds more per head 
than the lot fed hay only, and over a 
pound more than the lots fed hay and 
corn and hay and oats. The corn gave 
considerably better results than the oats 
in this trial. No very definite statement 
can be made comparing corn and cake. 


Cash Values of Corn and Alfalfa. 


According to the results obtained thus 
far, price and convenience in feeding are 
the factors that should determine the con- 
centrate to use in connection with alfalfa 
hay for wintering breeding ewes. At 
prices which have prevailed during the 
past few years it is doubtful if concen- 
trates can be used economically to re- 
place hay in such rations unless the cost 
of handling the alfalfa hay is much 
greater than was considered in these ex- 
periments. On the other hand if limited 
amounts of hay are available a supply o! 
one of these concentrates may prove to 
be exceedingly valuable in the event that 
weather conditions necessitate a much pro- 
longed feeding season. 

In the following table are given scales o! 
comparative prices of alfalfa hay and 
number two yellow corn at which the corn 
could be substituted for a part of the hay 
according to the plan in the feeding trials 
described herein and not affect the cost of 


the rations. The prices should be applied 
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to the hay and corn in the feed rack or 


other place of feeding, thus taking into 


account the difference in cost of feeding. 
Equivalent Costs 


Alfalfa Hay | Corn 
Per Ton per 100 Ibs. 
$ 6.00 $ .79 

7.00 92 
8.00 | 1.05 
9.00 1.18 
10.00 1.31 
11.00 1.45 
12.00 1.58 
13.00 1.71 
14.00 1.84 
15.00 1.97 
16.00 2.10 


One advantage of feeding grain in place 
of part of the hay is not apparent from 
the foregoing report—if the hay is slightly 
unpalatable for any reason or if the ra- 
tion of hay only is heavy enough to re- 
sult in some waste, the substitution of 
grain or cake for part of the hay will cor- 
rect this difficulty. 

In the weights of fleeces and the size 
and strength of lambs obtained from these 
ewes there were no observable differences 
that could be attributed to the difference 
in the rations. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
results were obtained with rations con- 
taining alflafa hay and that the observa- 
tions may not apply to the use of con- 
centrates in rations consisting mainly of 
native hay or to their use for sheep on 
winter range. 





HUMBOLDT COUNTY’S COYOTE 
WORK 


Real appreciation of the value of prop- 
er organization among sheepmen was evi- 
denced at the pre-state convention meet- 
ing of the Humboldt County (California) 
Wool Growers Association at Eureka, 
Calif., on October 14. Especial recogni- 
tion was given to the coyote control work 
as it is handled by the Biological Survey 
and the state of California in a unani- 
mous vote for the levying of an assess- 
ment of three cents a head on the number 
of sheep owned to provide necessary 
funds. In addition to this levy, the Hum- 
boldt wool growers agreed to pay one cent 
a head to finance their local organization 
and another cent and a half a head on the 
number of sheep owned for the state and 
national associations. 
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EXTRA CONVENTION OF THE 
OREGON ASSOCIATION 


lhe Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held a special mid-year meeting at 
Bend on October 8 and 9. Bend is the 
center of the extensive sheep raising area 
of south central and eastern Oregon 
which is not fully represented in the at- 
tendance at the regular conventions of 
the association held at Pendleton. 

Since assuming the duties of state sec- 





K. G. WARNER, 

President of the Oregon Wool Growers Association 
retary last spring Secretary Sproat has 
visited wool growers individually and in 
local meetings in all parts of the state. 
An active interest in the work and future 
of the association has been created which 
promises valuable results for Oregon 
sheepmen. In spite of the unusually dry 
condition of southern Orgeon ranges com- 
bined with activity in moving the bands 
to the fall ranges and deliveries of feeder 
lambs there was a good attendance of in- 
terested wool growers from all parts of 
the state. Some new questions were pre- 
sented for action by the state officers 
from the Lakeview and other sections 


whose interests it was aimed to serve by 
meeting at Bend. 

The record and status of the Oregon 
Association, as well as the plans for fu- 
ture activities of service to the sheep 
business, were presented in condensed form 
in President Warner’s opening address. 
The following extracts from the presi- 
dent’s address present in brief form most 
of the problems now calling for the 
united consideration and action of Ore- 
gon wool growers: 


The Oregon Wool Growers Association is 
now in its thirtieth year. For twenty-four 
years of that time we followed the plan of 
holding our annual meetings at random around 
the state, during which time we held meetings 
at Portland, The Dalles, Shaniko, Bend, Con- 
don, Arlington, Heppner, Baker City, Ontario, 
Vale and Pendleton, and in some of these 
towns meetings were held several times. Ac- 
tual experience demonstrated that with the 
possible exception of Heppner, Pendleton al- 
ways gave us far the best attendance and 
showed the most interest in our welfare. For 
this reason our by-laws were changed and 
Pendleton was made the annual meeting place. 
It was a case of self preservation. 

However, | would favor some modification 
of this plan whcih would permit the holding 
of the annual meeting away from Pendleton 
at least every second or third year. The Na- 
tional is following such a plan I believe suc- 
cessfully at this time. 

| will mention a few of the things in which 
this organization has taken a very active part 
to the benefit of the industry as a whole. 
The wild horse law, under the terms of which 
we are enabled to get rid of this range pest, was 
put on the books largely by the efforts of 
this association. We were at first opposed 
in our efforts by the Humane Society which 
did not approve of the idea of having horses 
rounded up and shot,. but when it was pointed 
out that numbers of them died from starva- 
tion every winter the Society ceased its ob- 
jections and the bill became a. law. 

During the late outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease we gave our best efforts towards keep- 
ing a tight quarantine until this disease was 
stamped out. The Idaho quarantine against 
Oregon sheep, and against sheep from this sec- 
tion of Oregon in particular, has been modi- 
fied. By our efforts we helped to bring this 
result about. 

We contributed towards sending a delega- 
tion to Washington to explain our views on 
the tariff, and the resulting wool schedule of 
the emergency and permanent law approx- 
imates the views and needs of the majority 
of our wool men. Our efforts to secure ap- 
propriations from the legislature for the con- 
trol of predatory animals has been fairly suc- 
cessful, but I feel that the sums apportioned 
are insignificant when compared to the dam- 
age done, and that they can be substantially 
increased to the benefit of the industry and the 
state. 

In the matter of grazing fees on the Na- 
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tional Forests, the Rachford report announced 
an increase of from one hundred to three 
per cent. Both the national and the state 
associations have opposed this bitterly. We 
take the position that the stockman and pioneer 
by hardships and privation have created this 
value and not the Government. In fact, ow- 
ing to the neglect of pioneers and early settlers 
by the Government, | feel justified in sav- 
ing that these values were created not with 
the help of but in spite of the Government, 
and therefore there should be absolutely no 
charge beyond actual cost of administration. 
So far in our struggle we have been successful. 

This association in connection with other 
livestock organizations in the Northwest, 
through their attorneys went before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and asked for 
a rate reduction on live stock, claiming that 
our rates out of the Northwest were higher 
than charged by the railroads for a similar 
service out of the Southwest. We won a 
decision, and as a result sheep shippers in 
Oregon had their sheep hauled to market this 
year at a saving in freight of approximately 
$100,000. 

Going back to about 1904 or 1905, I find 
where a committee of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association met the railroad officials in 
the matter of wool rates, and the result of 
that meeting was a change in the rating of 
wool from third to fourth class with cor- 
responding reduction of rates. At the earnest 
request of this association railroads have put 
into effect what we know as summer grazing 
rates on sheep. These rates are not perman- 
ent, but are continued from year to vear at 
the request of this association. The summer 
rates effect a great saving to stockmen who 
are compelled to ship from their winter range 
to their summer range. 


In the securing of the above results this 
association has played an active part, and we 
believe that the good accomplished has far 
outweighed the cost. We feel that the best 
criterion to judge the future by is the past, 
and that results accomplished justify your 
support in the future. However, we do not 
intend to ask support entirely on the strength 
of the results accomplished, but we do ask 
it on the strength of what we propose to do. 
We are looking forward, not backward. 

How many of you stockmen know that 
a committee of the last legislature had before 
it a bill, the purpose of which was to bar 
all loose stock from the highways? The bill 
was killed in committee as it should have 
been, but it will doubtless come up again in 
the future, and this association proposes to be 
on guard against this or any other freak 
legislation which may arise. At the present 
time the assessed valuation of sheep in various 
counties of the state ranges from as low as 
$5 in some counties to as high as $9 in other 
counties. Such a system is unfair, invites 
dishonesty and should be changed. We hope 
to help in bringing this about. 


| am told that sheep scabies exists in Wash- 
ington on the north and California on the 
south. In view of this fact I can assure you 
this association will make every effort to see 
that it does not get across the border. 

The migratory sheep law has been declared 
null and void. Migratory sheep have been a bone 
of contention between counties for many years, 
but the slate is now clean and we think the 
time is ripe for some legislation along this 
line which will be just and fair to all parties. 
We expect to use our best efforts in securing 
such a law. 

Your attention is called to the effort now 
being made by homesteaders, trappers, bounty 
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hunters and fur speculators to discredit and 
defeat, if possible, the work of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in its fight against preda- 
tory animals. For every letter received by the 
Bureau commending their work they receive 
dozens in protest asking in particular that 
the coyote be let alone and allowed to in- 
crease. 

The bureau last year trapped and destroyed 
approximately five thousand coyotes in Ore- 
gon worth approximately $30,000.00. The coy- 
ote does the sheep industry in Oregon nearly 
a million dollars damage a year, and probably 
as much more to chickens, turkeys, game birds 
and game animals. We are in substance being 
asked to. sustain this loss and have it multi- 
plied in order that a few trappers and fur 
buyers may profit thereby. The thing to do 
is for every wool grower here to write his 
congressman and senator urging that more 
money be allowed the bureau in its work, 
then follow this up with a letter to your rep- 
resentatives at Salem asking a little more co- 
operation on their part. Further, this present 
meeting should not adjourn until it has passed 
good strong resolutions indorsing the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and further the officers 
of this Association will in the immediate fu- 
ture get in touch with the State Fish and 
Game Commission and urge their co-opera- 
tion along similar lines. 

We expect, if properly supported, to organ- 
ize and put over a State Ram Sale next 
year. The Salt Lake Ram Sale held each 
year by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
iton is by far the finest sheep show in America 
today. Montana holds a State Ram Sale 
each year successfully. So do several other 
states, and we feel that there should be some- 
thing of this kind in Oregon. It will take 
some work, but we feel that it can be done, 
and when done it will be educational as well 
as furnishing a clearing house for both buyers 
and sellers. 


At the opening session on Friday the 
Honorable Fred Steiwer spoke on “Fed- 
eral Activities in Oregon.” Mr. Steiwer 
was the nominee of the Republican pri- 
mary for the United States Senate. His 
address showed a very gratifying fa- 
miliarity with the problems of national 
forest grazing, the public domain, and 
other federal activities of immediate and 
practical interest to stockmen. Mr. Stei- 
wer attacked the proposal for increas- 
ing the charges for national forest graz- 
ing. “To treble the fees merely adds to 
the profits of the federal government and 
does so at the expense of the live stock 
industry” was the opinion of Mr. Steiwer. 
The speaker also asserted there was no 
justification for any extension of the ac- 
tivities of federal bureaus, but that the 
government plan and policy should be 
expressed in law in such terms as would 
leave no question as to procedure to be 
followed by such officials as are actually 
necessary to serve the public interests. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
a discussion of wool marketing by Ed- 
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ward L. Ludwick, assistant manager of 
the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Portland, Oregon. This was followed by 
a wool grading demonstration by Mr. 
Herbert Bentley of the same organization. 

In a most masterly and 
prehensive speech Dr. S. W. McCiure pre- 
sented the history and theory of the tar- 
iff policy of the United States from the 
time of the commencing of the Continen- 
tal Congress to the present day. Disclaim- 
ing any intention to discuss politics, Dr 
McClure entered explicitly into the posi- 
tion taken by the political parties prior 
to the formation of the Republican party 
The Wool Grower hopes to print in the 
near future the text of this exposition 
of the theory of protecting home indus- 
tries as presented by Dr. McClure 

Co-operative range management 
discusssed by E. N. Kavanaugh, 
ant district forester in district six. Stan- 
ley Jewett, Oregon representative of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, presented the 
results of the year’s co-operative effort 
in eradication of predatory animals and 
explained that properly prepared poison 
baits would be furnished for use by 
stockmen who are in a position to fol- 
low the Survey’s direction in the placing 
of the poison material. 


most com- 


Was 


assist- 


The manager of the Spokane branch 
of the Intermediate Credit Bank, Mr 
Ward M. Buckles, explained the facili- 
ties and methods of financing wool held 
for orderly marketing and of making 
loans secured by live stock. 

The secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association reviewed the activi- 
ties of his office in connection with sheep- 
men’s interests at Washington and else- 
where, giving special attention to the 
grazing bill now before the U. S. Sen- 
ate. There appeared to be considerable 
sentiment in southern Oregon in 
of the provisions of the grazing bill 
they relate to the public domain. 
ever, it was decided by the association to 
postpone any further official expression 
on the measure until the time of the next 
regular annual convention. 


favor 


How- 


A most interesting account of the equip- 
ment and management of sheep ranches 
in the Edwards Plateau area of Texas was 


given by Professor E. L. Potter of the Ore- 


gon Agricultural College. Professor Pot- 
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ter’s account of his trip and observations 
will be printed in a future issue of the 
Wool Grower. Professor H. A. Lind- 
gren, also of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, explained the methods employed in 
the demonstrations of culling range bands 
for improvement in wool production. 

Health conditions in Oregon flocks were 
discussed by Dr. W. H. Lytle, state veter- 
niarian. Dr. Lytle and his assistants 
are always in close touch with Oregon 
flocks and on the alert to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases, also to as- 
sist in the prevention and treatment of 
the ailments occurring on the range and 
lambing grounds which make up such a 
large item of preventable loss in range 
flocks. 

Senator R. N. Stanfield and Mr. 
Steiwer, now Senator, were guests of the 
association at the banquet held on 
the evening of the first day with 
M. E. P. Mahaffey, president of the 
Bend Chamber of Commerce 
as toastmaster. Senator Stanfield also 
addressed the convention on Satur- 
day, going into detail regarding the 
provisions of the grazing bill recom- 
mended for passage by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. The 
Senator emphasized the danger of serious 
disruption of the present status of live 
stock grazing on forset lands as a result 


acting 


of activities of individuals and organ- 
sizations who are uninformed as to the 
value and necessity of live stock grazing in 
connection with the protection and real 
conservation of timber growth and stated 
that the passage of the grazing bill now 
before Congress would stabilize the in- 
dustry and insure the continued observ- 
ance of sane and practical methods of 
administering grazing on government 
lands in a way consistent with the full 
conservation of timber and other re- 
sources. 

Resolutions included approval of the 
main features of forest grazing adminis- 
tration but objected to the Rachford re- 
port of appraisal to determine fees and 
claimed that one-night bedding was im- 
practical in some cases. A two-million 
dollar appropriation for cooperative work 
with the Biological Survey in making a 
clean up on predatory animals and ro- 


dents was asked for. There was also a 


request for state legislation fairly to ap- 
portion sheep taxes among, the counties 
and states in which the sheep are grazed. 





EDUCATION ON LAMB 


Sheep have been increasing a little for 
a few years and will continue for awhile, 
and then get a setback. Sheep interest 
runs in cycles. Men climb to the top 
round of the ladder and yell for more 
sheep to drop down into the mud of 
despair. Then the stockyards get some 
for the pelts and offal, the buzzards live 
high on some, and a few survive for the 
next cycle. After a return of sheep de- 
sire, they never reach past highest figures 
until another slump comes. 

Do we need advertising? We sure 
do to stop this disgraceful recurring suc- 
cession and insure a permanently, profit- 
able American industry. Right now we 
sure do need advertising because while 
flocks have increased. wool has become 
the deadest commodity on the market. 

The eating of mutton has almost be- 
come a lost art and the demand for lamb 
is not keeping pace with the furore for 
breeding and feeding. There will be, 
at least ten per cent increase in ewes 
bred for next year. During the past 
year, cattlemen have inaugurated a “‘Bet- 
ter Beef” campaign and it is well on the 
The effect can be found on the 
railroad diners and in hotels and meat 
markets. I saw “Baby Beef,” “Full Fed 
Better Beef” and such catch phrases in 
Pacific Coast cities last summer. Such 
a movement is more needed for sheep 
than for cattle. It is a self evident fact 
that something must be done and the 
question is, HOW? 

Forget a fund. Do not waste a second 
thinking of hiring men to advertise. When 
you want anything done right, do it 
yourself. That is what the cattlemen are 
doing and they will win. Also dismiss 
any idea of collecting a fund from the 
sheepmen. Most of them, if they knew 
that a nickel per sheep would double the 
price of wool in ten minutes would “‘let 
George do it.” I want to emphasize “Do 
it yourself.” For ten years | have ham- 
mered on the worth of wool and know 
twenty-seven virgin wool suits bought by 
converts. 

On a five weeks’ jaunt of 7,000 miles 


way. 
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Lamb Chops” were in my order just 
thirty-three times and nice words were 
passed with the hotel and diner man- 
agers. Also nice remarks have gone to 
the higher-ups of the hotels and rail- 
roads. In the lobbies and smokers, the 
conversation was turned to lamb with 
results. Now suppose but one-half of 
the sheepmen would display themselves 
that way, they would be doing something 
worth while, instead of being tonguetied. 

Fifty years ago, when the “train 
butchers” were poor little boys the con- 
ductors let ride to sell candy, apples and 
peanuts, | listened to two talking bus- 
iness. One I would like to give $100 to 
if | could find him. I made more than 
that this year from his lesson. He said, 
“You let me have the peanut trade on 
an excursion train and you can have 
everything else. The way | do, I go 
through the car and give every one in it 
one peanut. Then I go back and get my 
basket and sell a tinful to every fellow 
that has five cents. Then I go to the 
next car.’” He knew how to make a mar- 
ket for peanuts. Wool growers and lamb 
feeders all grow the stuff and then take 
any uncertain market offered, instead of 
inoculating the public with a craving such 
as that peanut caused. 


| have stood in one of our barn floors 
and sorted about 1000 bushels of peaches 
which sold there at from $3 down to one 
dollar for some culls. When man or 
woman entered, he or she got a fine ripe 
one. On leaving they got a couple of 
nice apples to bake for supper, and were 
told how they were grown so there were 
no dinges, no rot spores nor worms in 
them. The peaches are gone. We have 
the money and now the apples are going. 
A gas magnate came today, “Two bush- 
els of Baldwins, one of Grimes and no 
worms” he said, laughing. We might 
have the wool buyers and packers hunt- 
ing us to snatch stuff away from us if the 
wool growers were not so modest and 
would make a market for it. 


This organization of wool manufac- 
turers and dealers that has a half million 
to use for advertising, for themselves, will 
not put a cent a pound on wool or lamb 
for us, but if we will educate the public, 
instead of eternally talking among our- 
selves about breeds, feeds, markets made 
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for us, and sheep ailments, that public 
will know the intrinsic worth of our prod- 
ucts and want them. We can do this at 
no expense and it will be a pleasure, but 
if we do not “Do it ourselves” the proph- 
ecy of the Department of Agriculture 
released one year back, “Sheep are ap- 
proaching the end of a period of high 
prices” will prove belated but true. Read- 
ers will notice a redundancy of personal 
pronouns in the above, not for egotism, 
but to chronicle personal lessons learned 
from that poor litttle peanut salesman. 

Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 





DISTRICT WOOL GROWERS’ MEET- 
INGS IN MONTANA 


Four hundred and sixteen woolgrowers, 
representing 475,000 sheep, attended the 
nine district wool growers’ meetings in 
Montana held from October 20th to 29th. 
The large number of sheepmen that par- 
ticipated in the meetings demonstrated 
the fact that the state organization is es- 
tablishing itself with the growers of Mon- 
tana who realize its value and the neces- 
sity of an organization for the welfare of 
the industry. 

One new district organization was 
added, the North Central Wool Growers’ 
Association at Great Falls. Roy Clary 
was elected president, J. H. Evers of Fort 
Benton, vice president, and John Baucus 
of Great Falls, secretary-treasurer. The 
district includes six counties, with a di- 
rector from each county. 


The programs consisted of discussions 
of farm flocks, culling, public domain and 
its utilization, the state organization’s 
program of work for 1927 and its accomp- 
lishments in 1926. In the evenings a 
banquet was served by the local people; 


and at Miles City, Glendive, Chinook and * 


Harlowton the commercial clubs pur- 
chased the banquet tickets for all the 
wool growers. The district meetings were 
held at Big Timber, Columbus, Miles 
City, Glendive, Glasgow, Chinook, 
Great Falls, Lewistown and Harlowton. 
Three more meetings are to be held, at 
Deer Lodge, Dillon and Billings. 

Much interest was displayed at all the 
meetings in the state and national con- 
ventions to be held at Butte in January. 





Each district organization has appointed 
a committee .to canvass the sheepmen 
about attending the conventions. 





THE 1926 INTERNATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK EXPOSITION 


The 26th renewal of the International 
Live Stock Exposition will be held at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, November 
27 to December 4, 1926. 

The best of this and other nations in 
breeding and market classes of beef 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine, is always 
to be seen at the International. The other 
features of education and entertainment 
make the event one that always repays 
visit and study by any stock raiser. 

In the sheep breeding classes the fol- 
lowing amounts of premiums are offered 
this year: 

Shropshire, $617; Hampshire, $590 to- 
gether with a cup and three medals; Ox- 
ford, ,$425; Lincoln, $368; Cotswold 
$453; Southdown, $245 and a cup and 
medal; Cheviot, $444; Dorset, $225; 
Rambouillet, $521; Leicester, $168; Cor- 
riedale, ribbons. 

In the fat classes the premiums total: 
Shropshire, $307; Hampshire, $360; Ox- 
ford, $231; Lincoln, $250; Cotswold, 
Cheviot, Dorset, Southdown and Leices- 
ter, each $180; Rambouillet, $280; Suf- 
folk, ribbons; grades and crossbreds, 
$470 with $112 Shropshire Specials; 
grand champion, $50 with an additional 
$50 if a Shropshire or Hampshire; car- 
casses $125. 

In the carload division the prizes 
amount to $1650 with $25 additional for 
the best load of Cotswolds and an extra 
$100 if the grand champions are Shrop- 
shires or $50 if Hampshires. ' 

The colleges will show sheep in the 
demonstration in mutton improvement 
contest for $305 and in the John Clay & 
Co. specials for $220. 

Boys and girls will be awarded $85 and 
a cup for their lambs in the junior feed- 
ing contest while the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers will give medals for 
the best bred Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Southdown, Oxford and Cotswold lambs 
exhibited by juniors. 


It is possible for a single animal to win 
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$285 and a carload $775 in prizes alone 
in the various classes. 

Exhibitors of Hampshire sheep at the 
International will have an opportunity 
to compete for the handsome Thousand 
Springs cup offered for the best five ram 
lambs, bred and shown by the exhibitor. 
This cup must be won three times or 
twice in succession to obtain permanent 
possession. It was put in competition in 
1923 by Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, Thous- 
and Springs Farm, Wendell, [daho, and 
was awarded to A. R. Hamilton, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the first year and again last 
year, and to Thousand Springs Farm in 
1924. 

The shepherds fitting the grand cham- 
pion wether and the grand champion car- 
load of sheep will each receive medals of 
honor. 

The American Shropshire Registry As- 
sociation will award seven shares of stock 
in the association to the seven students 
making the highest scores in judging 
sheep in the intercollegiate contest and 
the Pullman Company will give a $250 
scholarship to the college whose team does 
the most efficient work in judging sheep 
in the same contest. 

Auction sales of carloads of fat sheep 
will be held on Thursday and of sheep 
carcasses and of lambs and wethers on 
Friday, December 3. 

All the breed association meetings wil! 
occur during the International and the 
leaders in the industry will be in attend- 
ance. 





MONTANA RAMS TO CANADA 


A carload of registered and purebred 
Rambouillet rams and four registered 
ewes were recently purchased by the 
Canadian government from Montana 
sheepmen. J. G. Robertson, live stock 
commissioner for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, with his assistant, Professor Ross, 
and two sheep raisers, Messrs. Kerr and 
Watson, made the selections. The flocks 
of J. H. Carmichael of Augusta and Will- 
iams & Pauly and the Deer Lodge Farms 
at Deer Lodge were visited. The Ca- 
nadian officials stated that it was their in- 
tention to attend the Montana ram sale 
next fall and to make liberal purchases. 
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Lamb Fattening Experiments In Three States 


Ohio Rations for Cornfield Lambs---Study of Ground Alfalfa and Molasses at 


Nebraska Station---California Tests of Raisins 


Ohio Rations for Cornfield Lambs 


Experiments in lambing down stand- 
ing corn, begun by the Ohio Experiment 
Station in the fall of 1923, were contin- 
ued during the fall of 1925. The experi- 
ment here reported was started on Sep- 


tember 17, 1925 and consisted of nine 
groups, each containing 23 “good to 
choice’, blackfaced, western feeding 
lambs. Eight of the lots were turned 


into fields of standing corn and, with one 
exception, were given various feeds in ad- 
dition to the standing corn. One lot was 
fed in the shed to permit a comparison of 


when the lambs had access to pasture, 
Lot 6, the rate of gain was low and the 
cost of 100 pounds gain high. In this 
latter case the lambs seemed to prefer the 
luxuriant pasture to the standing corn. 
The addition of .21 Ib. of linseed oil 
cake daily per lamb to the standing corn 
nearly doubled the rate of gain and re- 
duced the cost of 100 pounds gain $4.72. 
The addition of clover hay, Lot 3, or both 
linseed oil cake and clover hay, Lot 4, 
more than doubled the rate of gain and 
reduced the cost of 100 pounds gain $5.37 
and $5.30, respectively. The return per 
acre was nearly doubled by the addition 


















































dry lot feeding with lambing down corn. of clover hay or linseed oil cake and 
The following table gives the ration fed clover hay to the standing corn, even 
to each lot and a summary of the results. though these additional feeds were 
| Lot! | Lot Il |Lot 111} Lot IV) Lot V|Lot IX 
_— ae eine w vs 
| a2 Bae yy 
. a | z 0 | $= elo £> 
RATION Se 2 | a5 | §s= 
| s 2 seo|zn$ 
Be Zé | £28] 253 
| S E> | 2. | Soa 
| 8 | 8s | 828] 2% 
POP Ss Fy B | 3 | 2B 
Lambs per lot............... number. | | 
Lbs. | Lbs | Lbs | Loe | bbe. | Die 
Average weight at start........ pounds... 62.74 | 62.74 | 62.99 | 61.26 | 61.43 | 63.91 
Average weight at close........ pounds 73.01 | 85.15 | 88.39 | 89.74 | 84.19 | 86.90 
Average daily gain per lamb......... pounds... 147} .286| 322353] 361) 
Average ration— | | | | | 
Corn (shelled, 15.5% moisture) pounds Ot Tt | eS 1.73 | 1.79 | 1.28 
Linseed oil cake (pea size) pounds... 21* 138} 08 |  .14 
Clover hay .. pounds... 1.00 885} .507| 1.134 
Feed required for 100 ‘pounds gain— | 
ov ee ewes pounds....| 1,088.4 (599.0 {525.9 |491.2 |496.2 |433.3 
Linseed oil cake... -pounds....| i: a | 39.1 | 224 | 473 
Clover hay . pounds....| 20.3+ | 18.92+|309.9 |250.7 |140.4 |383.7 
Cost of 100 pounds gain dollars... 14.74 | 10.02 | 9.37 | 944] 8.26 | 10.58 
Initial cost per cwt. in lot cusses MATS...4 16.51 | 16.51 | 16.51 | 16.51 | 16.51 | 16.51 
Final value of lambs per cwt, in lot. dollars...) 13.50 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.50 
Return per lamb over feed cost dollars...) —2.02 |—0.52 |—6.26 |—0.10 |—0.03 |—0.51 
Return per acre... poy ERR dollars.... 41.2] 68.77 | 76.20 | 77.93 | 83:00 | 75.33 


Lot 2: 


This figure shows a consumption of less ps the planned 





.25 lb. of linseed oil calte 


daily per lamb. This is because we were obliged to use linseed meal instead of cake at a time 
when frequent rains “gummed” the meal in the troughs. 


tLots 1, 2, and 6: 


An item for hay appears here because the lambs in all lots were fed hay 


during the first four days in the cornfield to avoid, if possible, digestive disorders. 
tThese figures show the computed “Return per Acre” made by the lambs fattening in the corn- 


lots. It disregards the initial cost of the lambs. 
bushels of 15.5% moisture shelled corn per acre; 
yield of corn 3%. 


The data presented in the table show 
that the lambs fattened in the cornfield 
alone, Lot 1, did not make satisfactory 
nor economical gains, and the return per 
acre from this practice was low. Even 


field where the cost of additional feed was deducted from the value of gains in the respective 


The assumption is that all plots yielded 60 
that the rape in the corn, Lot 5, reduced the 


charged against the respective lots. 

In this experiment, as in a previous one, 
rape, seeded in corn at the last cultivation. 
about July 1, was found to have merit as 
a supplementary crop. Its use effected a 





and Beans 


material saving in harvested feeds. The 
greatest return per acre was secured in 
this lot. 

One lot, not shown in the table was run 
of soy bean pasture and also had access 
to the cornfield. The return per acre un- 
der this system was not as great as where 
rape was grown with the corn, or where 
the standing corn alone was fortified by 
either clover hay or the combination of 
clover hay and linseed oil cake. 

The lambs fed in the shed, Lot 9, made 
slower and costlier gains than the better 
lots of cornfield-fed lambs. The latter 
were rough in appearance due to frequent 
rain and snow storms, whereas the indoor 
lambs carried clean, fluffy fleeces. This 
appearance of the indoor lambs was suffi- 
cient to command a premium of 25 cents 
per cwt. at the time of valuation. When, 
after shipment, all lots were sold at the 
stock yards, the dry lot lambs did not 
show any superior bloom to the best lots 
of cornfield-fed lambs. In this experi- 
ment, the better systems of lambing down 
corn proved more economical than a good 
method of dry-lot feeding. 

The feed prices used are as follows: 
standing corn (15.5% moisture, shelled 
basis) $0.75 a bu.; harvested shelled corn 
(15.5% moisture basis) $0.83 a bu.; lin- 
seed oil cake (pea size) $50 a ton; and 
clover hay $15 a ton. The yield of corn 
in each plot was determined by harvest- 
ing the tenth hill of every fifth row. 

The final value of the lambs per cwt. 
in each lot is an appraised value placed 
on the lambs by a market expert from the 
Union Stock Yards, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
November 19, or 63 days after the start 
of the experiment. This appraised value 
is used to compute the “Return per Lamb 
Over Feed Cost” in all lots even though 
the cornfield period lasted several days 
longer in some instances. 


Study of Ground Alfalfa and Molasses 
At Nebraska Station 


Eight lots, of 25 lambs each, were fat- 
tened for market on different rations. 
lambs were purchased on the 


These 
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Omaha market during the second week of 
October. When they were divided into 
lots, special care was exercised in order 
to make the lots as uniform as possible 
in quality, weight, condition, sex, and 
wool type. 


Objects and Results 


1. The first question asked of the 
lambs used in this experiment was: Is 
it advisable to add linseed meal to a ra- 
tion of shelled corn and alfalfa hay. Its 
answer is given in the records of Lots | 
and 2 shown in detail in the table. The 
linseed meal lambs made 4 cents per head 
more loss on a 44 day feed in which they 
ate practically the same amounts of hay 
and corn as the other lambs and in ad- 
dition had a total of 6 pounds of linseed 
meal per head. 

2. Does it pay to grind alfalfa hay 
for fattening lambs? This question was 
put to the lambs in lot 2 and 3, both of 
which received light rations of linseed 
meal and slightly over | pound of corn 
per head daily. The hay fed lot was 
charged with the hay put in the racks 
which averaged 1.4 pound per head daily 
while 1.3 pounds of alfalfa meal was 
eaten daily by lot 3. The uncut alfalfa 
hay was charged at $15 per ton and the 
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meal at $24 per ton. The lot receiving 
the meal made a final gain of 22 cents 
per head while the hay fed lot lost 24 
cents per head. As the table shows the 
meal fed lot gained 6 pounds each above 
the others in the 44 days of the experi- 
ment and were sold at the same price on 
the market. 


3. Can alfalfa-molasses meal be used 
to advantage in a ration for fattening 
lambs? Lots 3 and 4 furnish the answer 
to this question. The alfalfa-molasses 
meal fed to lot 4 at the rate of 1.4 pounds 
per day contained 30 per cent beet mo- 
lasses and cost $27 per ton. The use of 
the beet molasses resulted in the 11 cent 
per head reduction in the profit. The 
gains were practically the same, the es- 
sential difference being in the increased 
cost of feeding through the use of the mo- 
lasses. 


4. What percentage of beet molasses 
can best be used in such a ration? Lot 5 
received cracked corn, linseed meal, and 
alfalfa-molasses meal containing 30 per 
cent beet molasses while lot 6 was fed the 
same ration with only 20 per cent of beet 
molasses in the alfalfa-molasses mixture: 
lot 6 received a 40 per cent beet molasses. 
The lot receiving the smallest proportion 
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of molasses came out about even in the 
financial statement, the loss in the othe: 
two lots being in proportion the amount 
of molasses fed. 

5. How do beet and cane 
compare for use with the other feeds used 
in this experiment? Lots 5 and 8 received 
identical rations except that for the latter 
cane molasses was used. The mixture of 
alfalfa and 30 per cent cane molasses meal 
was charged at $27 per ton, which is the 
same figure as was charged for the beet 
molasses mixture. The amounts of the 
mixture fed were identical in both cases 
and there was practically no difference in 
the gains or the financial results. 


molasses 


6. Should shelled or cracked corn be 
fed in conjunction with alfalfa molasses 
meal. Lots 4 and 5 received identical 
rations except that cracked corn was fed 
to the latter lot in place of shelled corn. 
The amounts of feed eaten were identical, 
the only difference in the records of the 
lots in the two lots being caused by the 
additional cost of the cracked corn which 
was charged at 96 cents per bushel and 
shelled corn at 90 cents per bushel. The 
net returns per head amounted to 15 
cents more for the lot eating shelled corn. 

The complete records of the eight lots 
is shown in the table: 


Results of 44 Day Lamb Feeding Experiment, October 17, 1925 to November 30, 1925 (25 Lambs in each lot). 





AV FE R. \GE 


Shelled Corn .... 

Cracked Corn 

Linseed Meal ........ 
Alfalfa Meal . 

Alfalfa Molasses Me al 
Alfalfa Hay ...... 





Average Initial Weight per head 
Average Final Weight per head............ 
Average Gain per head........ peries 
Average Daily Gain per head.. 


COST OF 100 POUNDS GAIN 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT: 
Initial cost per head at $15.55 per cwt. 
Feed cost per head... 


Interest on investment at 8% 
Cost of marketing .... 

Eg 2 Sees eee 
Value per cwt. at market back beads 
Weight per head at market, Ibs... 
Returns per head... iz... 

Profit or Loss per head... 





MARKET VALUE OF FEEDS 


R. AILY RAT IONS (Lbs per head) 








~Lot | ) feez “Lot3 | Lot4 
Lbs. | __Lbs. Lbs. | _Lbs. 
ES | 1.14 | ae 1.23 
Aa ie < mS i id 15 
oa ie i ete 
142" | 142s vPaie | ill 141 
Ce fa MOPS es | (30% beet) 
59.14 | 60.16 59.56 59.08 
7287 | 73.05 78.26 | 78.25 
13.70 | 1280 | 1870 | 1857 
= 7 29 4B 42 
$ 9.41* $10.93* $ 9.12 $10.05 
| 
$ 9.20 $ 9.35 $ 9.26 $ 9.28 
1.29* | 1.41* 1.71 1.87 
10 | 1 | a Al 
a : ik i 35 
10.94* 11.21* 143) I 11.61 
! ! | 
15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 
67.55 68.98 we | 73.68 
10.74 | 10.96 11.64 | 11.71 
—m | —me . a A 








Shelled corn n @ 90c per bu. 
Cracked corn @ 96c per bu. 
L inseed meal @ $50 per t ton. 








Alfalfa “Meal @ $24 per ton. 











Alf. Mol. Meal 30% cane, $27 per ton. 
Alf. Mol. Meal 20% beet, $26 per ton. 


as -) aw | ene tT ~ Lot 8 
Lbs. {| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs 
bie 1.28 1.28 1.28 

AS 1 AS 16 
sade eB cncinn 
142 | 150 | 147 | ~ 140 
aoe ped biel ana 

(30% beet) | (20% beet) | (40% beet) | (30% cane) 
59.80 | 59.82 59.98 59.50 
7850 | 78.96 77.98 78.38 
18.70 | 19.14 | 18.00 | 18.88 
43 | 44 | Al 4B 
| | | 
$10.53 | $10.37, | $10.25 | $10.37 
$ 9.30 $ 9.30 7 $ 9.33 | $ 9.25 
1.97 | 198 | 2.03 1.96 
| | 

NN ‘ie Al | ll 
35 <a Cae 35 
ss 11.74 | 11.82 11.67 
590 | 1590 | 15.90 | 15.90 
Boo | 73.96 73.00 (| 73.40 
N68 | 175 | 160 | 11.67 
— | 02 | =—2Z1 -| 00 





Alf. Mol. Meal 30% beet, $27 | per ton. 
Alf. Mol. Meal 40% beet, $28 per ton. 
Alfalfa Hay @ $15 per ton. 





*Based on amount of hay offered. 
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Lambs Used 


Most of the lambs used were medium 
to fine wool type, and were white-face 
Wyomings. They were of good quality 
and were fairly uniform in size and ap- 
pearance. The average weight per head 
at the beginning of the test was about 60 
pounds. 

Manner of Feeding 

Where alfalfa 

lasses meal were fed, the corn and the 


meal and alfalfa mo- 
linseed meal were mixed with these feeds 
The mixture was 
kept before the lambs at all times in bunks 
were the 
Where alfalfa hay was fed, the corn and 
linseed meal were mixed together and fed 
in troughs which were located in the 
yards, but the hay was fed in bunks which 
An attempt 
was made to feed the lambs in all lots as 
much alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, or alfalfa 
molasses meal as they would eat. The 


just before feeding. 


which located under shed. 


were located under the shed. 


concentrated feeds were gradually in- 
creased as rapidly as it was deemed ad- 
visable until the lambs were on full feed. 
All lambs were fed twice daily, in the 
morning and evening. 

These Nebraska lambs were reported 
as having been sold at a uniform price 
of $15.90 per hundredweight and to have 
been purchased at $15.55 per hundred- 
On 4 of the lots there 
small loss, a small profit in two lots and 
neither profit or loss in two other lots. 
The lot receiving only shelled corn and 
alfalfa hay is reported as having made 


weight. was a 


However, these gains 
were smaller than in six of the other lots 
and while the lambs are reported as hav- 
ing sold at the same price as those mak- 
ing heavier gains, the loss on them was 
larger as the result of the lighter gains 
and small weight at the market. In this 
experiment as in others of similar char- 


the cheapest gains. 


acter the cost of gains is not of itself a 
Larger 
gains even though made at somewhat 
higher expense usually are more profitable 
unless the ration is unnecessarily expen- 
sive. There also remains a question as 
to whether the lambs of lot | in this ex- 
Deriment would actually have sold on an 
equality with the other lambs if there 


safe measure of financial results. 


had been 200 or 300 head of each lot 
when they were placed on the market. 
Editor. 





California Tests of Raisins and Beans 


The value of raisins and bean screen- 
ings for fattening lambs was studied at 
the University of California Farm at 
Davis, in an experiment with 150 lambs 
which began on October 7, 1925, and con- 
tinued for 105 days. 

Rations and Results 

The following rations were fed: 

Lot I, whole barley, alfalfa hay. 

Lot II, whole barley | part, cull raisins 
2 parts, alfalfa hay. 


Lot III, whole barley 1 part, raisin 
pulp 2 parts, alfalfa hay. 
Lot IV, whole barley | part, bean 


screenings one part, alfalfa hay. 

Lot V, bean screenings, alfalfa hay. 

Feeds were charged to the lambs at the 
Whole barley $30 per 
ton; alfalfa hay $14 per ton; cull raisins 
$22.50 per ton; raisin pulp $15 per ton; 
bean screenings $15 per ton. 

The barley and alfalfa fed lambs made 


following prices: 


Results of a Comparison of Barley, 


| ae I 
. 1 Barley, 
RATION Alfalfa Hay 
No. of lambs..... 49 
Lbs. 
Average initial weight 54.10 
Average final weight...... 82.84 


Daily gain per lamb............ 27 
Daily feed per lamb........ | 


Whole barley .............. 1.32 
8 near 

Pais Purp: —- ck i 

Bean screenings ............ 

AlTSI A FIOW ss acest | 1.64 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain | $11.39 | 
Net profit per lamb Mike ee 











the largest gains and at the highest cost 
with the net profit per lamb slightly lower 
than in the other lots and materially 
lower than in the lots receiving bean 
screenings. Bean screenings at one-half 
the cost of barley gave excellent results in 
this test. 

Cull raisins were fed at the rate of 
nearly a pound per day, replacing about 
two-thirds of the amount of barley fed to 
lot 1. The raisin fed lambs made as large 
gains as any of the lots except that receiv- 


II | Ill | IV | V 
Barley | part, Barley | part, {Barley 1 part,| Bean Screen- 


parts 
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ing barley and slightly more profit than 
the lots that received the rations of 
all barley or barley and raisin pulp. 
Slightly more of hay and barley was used 
by the lot fed cull raisins than by the bar- 
ley lot, for each pound of gain. The 
raisins do not prove quite equal to barley 
but at the price obtained were more pro- 
fitable. 
Raisin pulp was fed in the same 
amounts as the cull raisins and produced 
the smallest gain made in any of the five 
lots. The gain was also an expensive one. 


The ration of equal parts bean screen - 
ings and whole barley fed at the rate of 
1.2 pound per head daily produced the 
cheapest but not the largest gains and 
made the second highest profits. 

The all bean screening grain ration fed 
at the rate of 1.2 pound per head daily 
made the second largest gains, at the low- 
est cost and greatest profit. The detailed 
results of the feeding of each of the lots 
is contained in the table: 


The lambs used in this experiment were 


purchased at I1% cents per pound, 
weighing 54 pounds. They were sold at 
a uniform price of 14% cents. In addi- 


tion to being charged with all their feed 
Raisins, and Bean Screenings _ 














Cull Raisins 2|Raisin Pulp 2| Bean Sc. | ings, 
Alfalfa | parts, Alfalfa | part, Alfalfa | Alfalfa 
Hay Hay | Hay Hay 
49 | 48 49 | 47 
Lbs. Lbs. } < | ie. 
54.60 540 | 5390 | 53.70 
82.05 | 77.84 | 79.86 | 81.70 
26 23 | 25 | .26 
eparinigs eiascrdky Pai 
45 45 0 | 
89 a. | 
| Rr fe hs: eh i ieee 
ae : | " | . 1.20 
mi ES hs ee ee 
$10.98 $11.28 | $1057 | $8.15 
$ 1.41 $1.29 | $161 | $236 








they were also charged about one cent 
per head per day for labor and for salt, 
freight and other shipping expenses. 


Shipping and Slaughter Report 


The lambs were sold on home weights 
with a four per cent shrink. When shipped 
to San Francisco they lost 5.6 pounds per 
head, weighed without feed or water after 
unloading. The dressing percentages, 
calculated on San Francisco weights were 
as follows: 
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Group of sheepmen inspecting Finished Lambs, Lamb Feeders’ Day, 
University Farm, Davis, California 

Lot hed “<> and + ae re ema percent BETTER COOKING OF MEAT ADVO- 
Lot fed alfalfa, barley and cu 

— San 548 CATED BY BARLEY 
Lot fed alfalfa, barley and raisin 

I in econ abe ots ncsnnansesatont 536“ ons A ‘ i 
Lot fed alfalfa, barley and beans....53.8 “ lhe readers of National Wool Grower 
Lot fed alfalfa and beans.................. 52.8 “ have heard how the Pennsylvania Rail- 


The lots all killed out prime and much 
favorable comment was made in regard 
to the condition and finish of the car- 
casses. Objection was voiced by some on 
the weight of certain carcasses and the 
amount of kidney fat. The carcasses, 
however, found ready sale, which is evi- 
dence that the San Francisco trade ap- 
preciates choice quality lamb. 

(The editor of the Wool Grower holds 
the opinion that the selling prices reported 
on lambs fed at the various experiment 
stations do not represent the actual differ- 
ences in finish as caused by the feeding. In 
this California test, as in the Nebraska 
test, all lambs are figured as having the 
same value at the market. However, the 
raisin fed lot dressed a full one per cent 
higher than any of the others, which alone 
would mean a difference of one-half cent 
per pound on the cost of the dressed car- 
cass to the buicher, which should mean 
a difference of one-quarter cent per pound 
to the shipper on the live weights. It is 
difficult to get butchers to make right dis- 
tinctions in prices on small lots of lambs 
but where such is impossible the stations 
should conduct and report tests of the 
dressing percentages and the finish of the 
dressed carcasses. ) 





road ran a special train in Ohio during 
October to “boost meat.” A large pic- 
ture of Secretary Jardine recently ap- 
peared in a live stock weekly and there 
was published an acccount of his having 
established “federal grading of meat.” 
We also hear of better beef “movements” 
and kindred puttings of the shoulder to 
the wheel as grandad used to express it. 


Big hotels use quite a bit of meat and 
the bigger and sweller the hotel, usually 
the better is the meat the steward in- 
sists on having. Of course, the home is 
still probably the greatest consumer of 
meats—but “betwixt and between’’ these 
two demands there is a whole lot of meat 
used in just ordinary restaurants. Mil- 
lions of meals are served every day in 
what might be slangily called “little old 
restaurants.” 


~ | ate my lunch today on a peg in one 
of these restaurants ‘around the corner” 
—and some may say, “and that’s what 
you get for it!” But listen: I have no 
end of company there! If | didn’t eat 
in them a great big slice of the nation’s 
population would eat in them anyhow— 
and all the time | would be taking it for 
granted that the people were better 
pleased than they really are! 

On the peg next to me was a young 
man who had a service of lima beans in- 
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stead of meat; whereas the sufferer, vic- 
tim, easy mark, or whatyoumaycallit be- 
side him had taken meat. Now, the 
trouble with the meat that was slid to 
my peg was—it was meanly cooked! | 
have written before about this slattern 
cooking of meat and | don’t recall that 
a single deacon, member or sinner said 
amen or even grunted an approval. 

“Of all sad tales of tongue or pen, the 
saddest of all is’—the indifferent, 
slouchy, greasy, tasteless, flat way in 
which carloads of meat are cooked every 
day in our nation’s restaurants and “eat- 
ing joints.” There are six states in these 
United that I have never yet set foot in, 
so if anybody insists on saying your plain 
ordinary restaurants cook meat “all 
right”—then please sign up from one of 
these states | haven’t touched. 

Go, if all of you please, into the kitchen 
of any of these chow houses and lunch 
counters and “cafes” and take a real 
smell. Take a look around and find out 
just how smokily and stewily and care- 
lessly and flapjack-fashion all this meat 
is being cooked. A lot of our cooks and 
so-called “chefs” should be washing win- 
dows, scrubbing floors, shoveling coal and 
spiking rails or working on the public 
roads! 

Why raise a fund to advertise eating 
of more meat until the millions of chow- 
house eaters know what meat should 
really taste like! What we need all the 
way between the best hotels on the one 
hand and the homes on the other is some 
kind of a campaign for better cooking of 
meats—or else some restaurant rumpus- 
sing, rough-housing or vigorous kicking 
on a wide scale about all this so-slattern- 
ly cooked meat. 

As grandad would say again: “They’ve 
got the cart before the horse” when meat 
producers go to resoluting among them- 
selves. We don’t mean that the diner 
must throw the veal stew at the cook— 
but somehow or other this cooking “prob- 
lem” (as the professor would say) must 
be solved. The suitor failed ever to 


marry the girl he was after because he 
hadn’t caused her to LIKE him—and 
when people get always meat cooked so 
they LIKE it why there’s the prospect 
and the possibility of an “eat more meat” 
George Barley. 


campaign. 





—_— 
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Some Phases of the Lamb Improvement Work in Tennessee 


By C. C. Flanery, Representing Division of Extension, Knoxville, and 
Cooperating with Chamber of Commerce, Nashville 








Small flocks of native Tennessee ewes with a sprinkle of Southdown blood 
may be seen on many Middle Tennessee Farms. 


According to opinion of live stock com- 
mission merchants of the Nashville market 
and leading meat handling concerns 
throughout the country, the impression of 
Tennessee spring lambs in 1926 was very 
unfavorable. Records of the lambs going 
through these channels show that forty per 
cent of the lambs grown in the Volunteer 
state were classed as seconds which sell 
for about $5.00 per hundred less than 
lambs graded as tops. 

In the fall of 1921 | visited the head 
lamb buyers of Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company at Chicago, and I| had 
an interview with H. K. Nickell of ihe 
United Dressed Beef Company of Brook- 
lyn, New York. These men representing 
meat handling concerns which absorb most 
of the Tennessee lamb crop were quick 
to express their desire to see the lambs 
grown here improved in quality and 
weight. 

Strange to say, one of these representa- 
tives produced the figures that showed 
that even though they had bought a con- 
siderable number of Tennessee lambs with- 
in the last few years these lambs had in 
every instance lost the firm money. The 
chief motive in buying Tennessee lambs 
at that time was to furnish labor for the 
men employed in this plant, so that their 
machinery would not remain idle. It was 
brought out that if there was not a de- 





mand for these lambs and if they could 
buy a sufficient number of veal calves to 
keep their plant in operation, they would 
not be in the market for Tennessee lambs. 
One of them stated that unless Tennessee 
growers at an early date increased the 
weight and improved the quality of the 
lambs, they would not be interested 
in buying them and handling them at a 
loss. The top lambs were too light, there 


‘were entirely too many seconds, the dress- 


ing percentage was very poor and there 
were frequent and severe breaks on the 
markets that received these lambs. This 
was a matter of common knowledge among 
all who were identified with the lamb busi- 
ness. 

A movement that results in the im- 
provement of any commodity often cre- 
ates an interest in growing this commodity 
and frequently stimulates production. A 
careful analysis of the lamb situation in 
the United States reveals the fact that 
there should be no fear in stimulating the 
production of lambs to the point where 
the market may slump. The areas in 
which spring lambs are produced in the 
United States are restricted so that there 
should not be any fear of over-production. 
The states of California, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and portions of other 
states lying adjacent to these are the only 
sections in which what the market terms 





Spring lambs on farm of W. P. Ridley, Co!umbia, Tennessee, 
at the age of fifteen days. 


“spring lambs” are grown to any marked 
extent. Tennessee occupies a most unique 
position for the production of early lambs. 
California lambs are the first to go on the 
market and Tennessee follows. Tennessee 
is many hundred miles closer to the cen- 
tral markets and our lambs flow to the 
market from two to three weeks earlier 
than Kentucky. 

It is reported that Tennessee has made 
more general advancement in the improve- 
ment of the quality of lambs than has 
Virginia, so at the present time the lambs 
grown here are looked upon favorably by 
the buyers. Probably the greatest incen- 
tive there is to encourage farmers to im- 
prove the quality of their lambs lies in 
the opportunity which they have had to 
know the grades of lambs by seeing them 
graded in numerous pools throughout the 
country. Heretofore lambs have been 
bought by buyers, and farmers have not 
had an opportunity to visit the central 
markets to see their lambs graded. Dur- 
ing the past lamb season about fifty 
thousand lambs have been graded at 
various shipping points in Tennessee by 
farmers who represent a local lamb club 
in the community where the lambs are 
grown. These lamb clubs exist principally 
in Middle Tennessee, but there are a few 
such clubs in East and West Tennessee. 
The writer had an opportunity to grade 
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lambs for farmers at the Union Stock 
Yards, Montgomery, Alabama, conducting 
the demonstration after the plan of the 
Tennessee lamb clubs throughout this 
state. The writer also had occasion to 
attend a cooperative sale of lambs at Paris, 
Kentucky, where farmers saw their own 
lambs graded at a local shipping point. 
Whether this method of shipping is to 
last or not is not the point that | am 
discussing at this time, but I do believe 
that it has been a powerful factor in teach- 
ing the grower the grades of lambs and 
the value of producing what the market 
demands. 

The standardization of lambs is a phrase 
fairly well understood by most of the 
sheep raisers throughout the country. It 
includes every item that has to do with 
the production of better lambs—the use 
of good bucks, the grading up of ewes, 
control of parasitic diseases, liberal feed- 
ing of the flock, the feeding of grain to 
lambs, and the castrating and docking of 
lambs. The lamb improvement work in 
Tennessee has resulted in a marked im- 
provement of the lambs grown here ac- 
cording to leading packer buyers, com- 
mission merchants and thousands of farm- 
ers throughout the state who are quite 
enthusiastic because of the improvement 
observed in this state from year to year. 

Communications from R. S. Matheson, 
of Swift & Company, A. H. Phillips, of 
Armour & Company, H. K. Nickell, of 
United Dressed Beef Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, and numerous others who are 
closely identified with the lamb trade ex- 
press their appreciation of the improve- 
ment in the quality and weight of the 
lambs produced by the farmers of Ten- 
nessee. 

The most notable improvement has 
come about by a large reduction in second 
lambs. In many middle Tennessee coun- 
ties the percentage of seconds was as high 
as 39 per cent and in one county the per- 
centage of seconds and culls was as high 
as 89 per cent. In Maury County, Ten- 
nessee, the percentage of seconds in 1923 
was 30 per cent, in 1924 these inferior 
lambs were reduced to 15 per cent, in 
1925, to 11.5 per cent, and in 1926, to 3.5 
per cent, according to S. C. Abernathy, 
county agent, who tabulated the reports 
of the various lamb clubs of the county 


for several years. The weight of the lambs 
in this county has increased twelve pounds 
to the head within the time mentioned 
above. A similar improvement has been 
made in every county within the state 
where farmers have entered into the work 
to any appreciable extent. 

There are many large lamb growers in 
Maury County. The writer remembers 
grading lambs at Columbia, Tennessee, in 
May, 1923, when the John M. Gray farm 
delivered at the scales about one hundred 
lambs, and thirty-three seconds were 
thrown out. Other large growers, the 
same year, had a similar percentage of 
inferior lambs. This year, after the stan- 
dardization of lambs has been practiced 
for about four years in this county, it is 
of interest to note that this same farm 
has not delivered a single second lamb, 
even though they carry about four hun- 
dred sheep at the present time. W. P. 
Ridley relates the same story of a grower 
who has about five hundred ewes on his 
place. W. P. Russell and J. R. McKee, 
prominent lamb growers in the Spring 
Hill Lamb Club, also state that they have 
sold no seconds in 1926, 

According to reports from Armour & 
Company, Chicago, and the United Dress- 
ed Beef Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
the dress on Tennessee lambs has been 
greatly improved within recent years. In 
reports made, the ewes and wether lambs 
have easily led the procession in the per- 
centage of dress given. Last year a great 
number of the choice ewe and wether 
lambs dressed as high as 52 per cent. This 
year the percentage was as high as 54 per 
cent, with the bulk of the Tennessee lamb 
crop dressing 51 and 52 per cent. Only a 
few years ago packer buyers state that 
the dress was good at 48 and 49 per cent. 

In counties where lambs have not been 
standardized, the percentage of seconds 
remains high. The weight is low and the 
sort and quality is unsatisfactory. For 
example, in one county where no standard- 
ization was done until 1926, the average 
weight of top lambs for three consecutive 
years was as low as 60.6 pounds. In an 
adjoining county where standardization 
methods were generally employed and 
where the same breed of sheep predomin- 
ates, the average weight of top lambs was 
72 pounds. In a middle Tennessee county 
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where there has been a slight infusion of 
Hampshire blood, the average weight of 
top lambs was 74.5 pounds. 

The improvement work accomplished in 
Tennessee could not have been done had 
it not been for the annual ram sale held 
each year for six consecutive years, which 
has resulted in placing 1,500 head of reg- 
istered rams with the growers in this state. 
The annual lamb improvement conference 
held at Nashville each year has been re- 
sponsible in a large measure in bringing 
about unified ideas with reference to im- 
proved lamb production. Drenching dem- 
onstration in the field, feeding demonstra- 
tion of lambs and demonstration in the 
castrating and docking of lambs have all 
been object lessons that were simple 
enough to understand and _ practical 
enough to believe. The progress made 
thus far has been due to the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the press, the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, the stock yard 
managers and commission merchants, and 
the packer buyers throughout the country. 
The actual work has been done by the 
farmers themselves who are interested in 
making the lamb industry a paying and 
profitable business, and who have been 
willing to follow the leadership of county 
agents, competent and willing to instruct 
in the production of better lambs. 

It is estimated that 65 per cent of the 
Tennessee lamb crop was standardized in 
1926 so that a considerable task lies ahead 
in bringing into the ranks the other 35 
per cent that have really profited by the 
work of their more progressive neighbors. 





SOME MONTANA LAMBING 
PERCENTAGES 

The data given below showing the lamb 
crop at docking time and the wool clip at 
shearing covers twelve Montana _ flocks 
and represents a total of 83,000 ewes bred 
and 104,066 sheep sheared. 
Per cent of Lambs to Wool clip in Pounds 


Ewes Bred per Sheep 
80 9.50) 
93 8.00) 
89 8.35 
9] 9.11 
82 8.41 
O4 9.98 
85 10.00 
99 8.60 
104 10.30 
92 9 35 
97 10.60 
101 7.91 


Helena, Mont. F. S. Jacobsen. 
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OHIO WOOL SALES 


Sales of wool from the Ohio Wool 
Warehouse are being made at the rate 
of about 200,000 pounds a week and the 
total consignment of 4,000,000 pounds is 
expected to be disposed of within the 
next two months, according to J. F. Wal- 
ker, secretary of the Ohio Wool Growers 
Cooperative Association. Payments for 
wool consigned are now being made to 
hundreds of growers in western Ohio for 
the medium wools produced and con- 
signed from that section of the state. In- 
diana and Michigan wools have all been 
sold. Prices for fine, half-blood, three- 
eighths blood and quarter-blood were 
4214 cents f. o. b. Columbus. The bulk 
of the wools still in the warehouse is 
largely fine wools from the southeastern 
part of the state. These wools comprise 
the best delaine wools produced in the 
country, according to Mr. Walker. The 
4,000,000 pounds consigned came large- 
ly from Ohio growers. Indiana growers 
consigned 360,000 pounds and Michigan 
growers 260,000. Scattering clips were 
received from other states. The volume 
this year is somewhat under that of last 
year, but this is largely accounted for, 
Mr. Walker states, but the falling in the 
total volume of wool produced. 





RAYON TEST UNSATISFACTORY TO 
CHAS. J. WEBB COMPANY 


The use of substitutes in the textile in- 
dustry has been the cause of much sur- 
mising and a great deal of publicity as to 
its probable effect in reducing the demand 
for cotton, silk and wool. Reports have 
been previously made that American 
manufacturers have not taken kindly to 
synthetic wool and an announcement re- 
cently made by Charles J. Webb Sons 
Company of Philadelphia indicates that 
the silk substitute, rayon, may not prove 
so popular as at first thought. The state- 
ment referred to is as follows: “Further- 
more, we are not handling rayon. We 
simply gave rayon a 90-day tryout and 
not finding the situation to our liking at 
the end of that period we discontinued 
handling rayon entirely.” 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. KIDDER 


Wool has continued to sell freely, and 
in most of the Summer Street 
stocks of good wool, especially Territories 
and choice wools of domestic growth are 
becoming much depleted. 

Some of the big holdings, privately 
owned, are now coming on the market, 
especially of wools that were bought at 
figures that allow a modest profit in a 
turnover at current selling prices. It is 
understood that some co-operative con- 
signment houses have not been so ready 
to sell as have others of western location, 
who control more clips received by con- 
signment direct from individual growers. 

Recent changes, though moderate in ex- 
tent, have generally been in an upward 
direction. For most of the month of 
October the swing seemed to be definitely 
towards higher price levels. Near the end 
of the month possibly owing to election 
uncertainties, there was a period of hesi- 
tation, with perhaps not quite as much 
wool selling as heretofore. During this 
latter period there was also a ‘subsidence 
of the wave that was carrying wool values 
upward and forward, though as this is 
written there has been no definite reac- 
tion in actual selling values. 


houses 


Though American purchases in Aus- 
tralia to date have been of negligible vol- 
ume, Summer Street is paying great at- 
tention these days to what is going on in 
the various auction markets of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. As noted a month 
ago, the auctions there started off strong 
and active, with average clearance of 
about 90 per cent of the total offerings. 
Early in October it was estimated that 
fully 25 per cent of the total Australian 
clip had been disposed of. There have 
been further sales since that time, so thal 
from that angle the season to date ap- 
pears to have been highly satisfactory. 

This activity has ‘been largely due to 
the liberal buying of Continental opera- 
tors, especially those of France and Ger- 
many, seconded by Japan and Yorkshire. 
American purchases are variously esti- 
mated at 5000 to 10,000 bales, possibly 


15,000 bales, though the latter figure is 
thought to be extreme. Notwithstanding 
this limited participation in the current 
activity down under, Summer Street is 
watching cabled developments — very 
Consequently, there is consider- 
able nervousness over the latest reports 
indicating a sagging of values. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of so- 
“topmaking” wools; in other 
words, average and inferior wools. 


closely. 


called 


For instance, at the two-days’ sale at 
Adelaide, October 28 and 29, though the 
clearances were 95 per cent of the 30,000 
bales offered, and both selection and de- 
mand good, inferior wools sold 5 to 10 
per cent below the level quoted in the 
same market for similar wools earlier in 
the month. Adelaide 64s topmaking, free 
or nearly free, sold at a figure that meant 
84 cents clean landed in Boston, in bond; 
and 60s to 64s of similar description at 
80 cents. At:Albury, at Sydney, and at 
other points, a similarly easier feeling was 
noted for inferior and topmaking wools. 

The point to this is that last year’s 
purchases of Australian wools by certain 
of the larger mills was very largely of 
this character, as only by such purchases, 
it was argued, could the call for low- 
priced goods as demanded by the goods 
trade and garment manufacturers be met. 
In former years, and under other tariff 
conditions, wools “suitable for America”’ 
were principally called for. 

The annual query is beginning to be 
heard as to when importers are to get busy 
and buy and bring in the great weight of 
foreign wool needed to supplement the 
domestic clip. This is variously estimated 
at 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds, de- 
pending largely, of course, upon the ex- 
tent to which the capacity of the mills 
for the manufacture of clothing fabrics is 
employed. Last year, owing to various 
untoward features, the wool trade brought 
in less than its usual annual quota of 
foreign wool; but the direct importations 
from abroad for mill account were cor- 
respondingly increased, so that the total 
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estimated importations during the calen- 
dar year 1925 were actually over 5,000,- 
000 pounds larger than for the year 1924. 

Manufacturers are undoubtedly rely- 
ing upon their importations of foreign 
wool, direct or indirect, to help keep down 
the cost of the domestic clip. Therefore, 
particular importance is attached in cur- 
rent discussion of existing wool condi- 
tions, not only to the small purchases to 
date for American account, but also to 
the recent sagging of Australian markets 
from the opening strength and high price 
levels. For a considerable period Aus- 
tralian markets have been above the 
parity of the Boston market, as much as 
5 to 10 per cent much of the time. At 
recently cabled quotations this ratio 
shows a tendency to approach more near- 
ly the domestic wool costs, especially if 
inferior and topmaking wools can be 
profitably employed. 

That large users of wool have been hop- 
ing for such changes in the cost of their 
raw materials as will allow them to buy 
at lower prices than hitherto prevailing 
can not be doubted. This is shown by 
the careful way that they have been tak- 
ing on additional supplies. It has been 
commonly remarked in the trade that 
they have been buying little more than 
enough wool or wool stock to cover actual 
sales of goods, and that they are ac- 
cumulating very little surplus wool in 
mill storehouses. As proof of this fact, 
it is cited that for every purchase of wool 
in the open market there is a surprising 
urgency for prompt shipment. This is 
believed to indicate that the mills are run- 
ning unusually close to sources of supply. 

In order to understand the situation as 
it exists here, it is necessary to make some 
sort of a survey (an overworked word, by 
the way) of wool stocks and demand, 
Practically all of the better grades of 
spring wools have already been distrib- 
uted. This includes both twelve-months’ 
and eight-months’ wools. Such lots as are 
still available can be quoted at $1.10 to 
$1.12 clean for twelve-months’ and 90 to 
95 cents for eight-months’. These wools 
have gone into consumption pretty 
promptly, and a large proportion have 
been broken up and are on the way or 
actually through the process of manufac- 
ture. 
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The position of fall Texas wool is pe- 
culiar. There is still left unsold, both 
here and in the country, a substantial 
volume of last season’s fall clip. That 
still stored in the country is attracting no 
attention from buyers at any price likely 
to be accepted by the growers. Here this 
old clip fall wool is offered at 80 to 85 
cents for the best clips, without takers. 
The new clip fall wools are now coming 
off, but no public sales have yet been held. 
The first is scheduled to be held at San 
Angelo about Nov. 10. It is understood 
that the growers are disposed to stand 
out for 28 to 30 cents in the grease, which 
would make them cost more, clean landed 
Boston, than is asked for the old wools. 

The movement of Territory wool of 
all grades has been fairly steady through- 
out the month. Depleted stocks have 
somewhat restricted sales here and there, 
but where some houses have been obliged 
to draw back a little, others have been 
found ready to sell, especially while the 
market continued to show a rising ten- 
dency. The volume of sales has been 
so large that the graders have been hard 
put to keep up with the demand. Deliv- 
eries have been called for faster than the 
wools can be put into shape for shipment. 
Combined with the meticulous way that 
manufacturers are demanding that their 
purchases shall be passed over the board, 
the different houses have been contin- 
uously busy. 

Top grades on the fine side have not 
been in such keen demand, perhaps, as 
French combing and half-blood wools. 
Some efforts have been made recently to 
test out the matter of grading out the 
strictly fine staple and selling it by itself. 
The verdict is that it does not pay, and 
that there is more to be made by leaving 
it in and thus sweetening the whole pile 
of fine and fine medium staple wool. The 
latter grade is quoted generally on the 
clean basis of $1.12 to $1.15 clean. This 
is for the best lots, average and inferior 
wools selling for less, according to con- 
dition and quality. 

Under a pretty steady demand for good 
l‘rench combing wools, such are now held 
pretty firmly on the basis of $1.05 to 
$1.10, possibly $1.08 to $1.10 for the 
choicer lots. Original bag wools of good 
character continue to sell at around $1.05 
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to $1.08. Half-blood staple Territory 
wool has been selling very freely of late, 
so freely, in fact, that stocks in Boston 
warehouses have become quite seriously 
depleted. Where a month ago, the general 
asking and selling price for this grade 
was about $1 to $1.05 clean, values have 
now been lifted to $1.02 to'$1.07 for simi- 
lar lots. 

The need for this grade has been so 
keen of late that mill buyers have been 
forced to break into some of the stocks 
held in the Middle West. In a single week 
it was reported that they had taken up 
about 4,000,000 pounds of wool in the 
Chicago market, largely half-blood staple 
The clean cost of these wools is supposed 
to have been within the range above 
quoted, though considerable half-blood 
wool is reported to have changed hands 
during the past month at around a dollar 
clean. 

The medium grades have continued to 
show substantial strength, especially 
three-eighths-blood staple. This grade 
has now been firmly established on the 
clean basis of 92 to 95 cents, though sales 
continue to be made in volume at 92 to 
93 cents. Sales of quarter-bloods have 
not been quite as prominent as have those 
of the three-eighths-blood grade, the 
latest reported sales having been made at 
around 82 to 85 cents, clean, with the 
bulk of the movement at 82 to 83 cents. 
Average wools might be quoted at 80 
cents for quarter-blood and 90 cents for 
three-eighths-blood, though holders are 
generally standing out for more. Stocks 
of low quarter-blood wool are said to be 
running low in local dealers’ hands, but 
they are still quotable at about 72 to 75 
cents clean, with common and braid wools 
at 65 to 70 cents. 

The position of Ohio and similar fleece 
wools is a bit uncertain, though on the 
whole stronger than was noted a month 
ago. Where it was then noted that a line 
drawn through the various grades would 
cut 45 cents it is now thought that it would 
be nearer 46 cents. In fact, sales of Ohio 
delaine are noted at 46 cents and the 
same figure has been obtained for half- 
blood combing. The medium grades have 
not become so well established on the 
high side as the finer grades. While some 
are standing out for 46 cents and even 
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more for both grades, others have been 
willing to sell for less. Predictions of 47 
cents are being freely made when discuss- 
ing the future of both medium grades 
and delaines, and some are expecting to 
get at least 48 cents for their best medium 
lots. In fact, some recent purchases at 
42 cents in Michigan are said to need a 
selling price of at least 48 cents to show 
a profit in the turnover. 

The woolen mills have been fairly busy 
of late, as witness their increased pur- 
chases of suitable wools and wool wastes. 
New Mexico and similar scoured wools 
are selling at around $1.05 to $1.08 for 
the best lots. Stocks of baled scoured 
wools are much reduced, but recent sales 
have been noted at 85 to 90 cents for 
California Northern, 80 to 85 cents for 
Middle Counties and 75 to 80 cents for 
short fall Southern. Wool noils have been 
selling freely on the basis of 80 to 85 
cents for fine, 73 to 78 cents for half- 
blood, 65 to 70 cents for three-eighths- 
blood, 58 to 63 cents for quarter-blood 
and 45 to 48 cents for low quarter-blood. 

At the moment the outlook is not quite 
sO promising as it was a month ago. With 
the Congressional election in the near 
offing with possible results which may 
later injuriously affect the wool growing 
and wool manufacturing industries, there 
is likely to be conservative action until 
something more definite is known as to 
control of law making, and destroying, 
powers. 





OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR 
GRADES OF WOOL AND 
WOOL TOPS. 


Standards for twelve official grades of 
wool have been established by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The provis- 
ions of the Warehouse Act of 1916 require 
that when standards of grades have been 
established for commodities stored in 
warehouses operating under licenses from 
the Federal Government, all grading done 
in such houses must be in accordance with 
the official standards. There is no pro- 
vision for compelling the observance of 
the standards in the general trade. 

The official announcement from the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
present standards states: 
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Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture by section 19 of the 
United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. L. pp. 446, 486); amended 
July 24, 1919, and February 23, 1923, I, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, do 
hereby establish, promulgate, and give public 
notice of standards for grades of wool top 
effective July 1, 1926, as hereinafter set forth. 
Said standards shall thereupon supersede and 
replace the standards for grades of wool which 
were established by the Secretary on May 18, 
1923, as effective July 1, 1923, the changes 
being a subdivision of several of the grades 
to increase the number in the series from 7 
to 12, and the addition of numerals correlated 
with the American terminology in designating 
the grades. 


For the purposes of these standards: 
Section 1—Grade 80's, or fine. 


(a) 80's shall be wool which in diameter of 
fiber is not greater than the sample marked 
“80's” of a series of samples in the custody of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
in the District of Columbia in a container 
marked “Original official standards of the 
United States for grades of wool.” 

(b) 80's shall also be wool top which in 
diameter of fiber is not greater than the 
sample marked “80's” of a series of samples in 
the custody of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the District of Columbia in 
a container marked “Original official standards 
of the United States for grades of wool top.” 


Sections 2 to 12 the Secretary’s order, 
contain similar announcements for grades 
to be designated respectively as 70’s, 64’s, 
60’s, 58’s, 56’s, 50’s, 48’s, 46's, 44’s, 40's 
and 36’s. 

These standards relate only to the di- 
ameter of the fiber or to fineness. The 
further division of grades according to 
length of staple is generally understood 
and also varies materially at different 
times and at different places according to 
the class of fabrics being manufactured. 

The proposed naming of grades cor- 
responds with the custom more common 
in European mills in designating fineness 
in terms of ‘counts.’ Under this system 
a pound of scoured wool of the 80’s grade 
is capable of being spun into eighty hanks 
of yarn, each hank containing 536 yards. 
This measurement of fineness répresents 
the extreme possibilities of spinning from 
the different classes of wool rather than 
the fineness to which such wools actually 
are spun for regular commercial purposes. 
If the new terms of ‘counts’ shall come 
into regular commercial use in this coun- 
try the term 64’s would replace the pres- 
ent common term of ‘fine’; the present 
three-eighths-blood grade would be known 
as 56’s and others of the twelve standard 
grades would represent classes of wool 
which on the basis of fineness fall between 
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or outside of the present fine and three- 
eighths-blood grades. 

Duplicates of the samples of grades 
recognized by the department and pre- 
served for reference have been prepared 
for distribution to interested parties. The 
new grades which largely follow the stand- 
ards of British mills have been worked 
out by representatives of the United 
States Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce in co-operation with represen- 
tatives of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. They have also been approved 
by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, the National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spindlers at New York, and 
the American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, also of New 
York. 

The observance of these grades by the 
wool dealers and manufacturers would 
prevent a considerable amount of con- 
fusion which now exists owing to the use 
by some concerns of the present grade 
names in a way that is seriously out of 
line with the custom of other concerns. 
The general observance of the grades 
would also facilitate more ready compari- 
son of British wool market quotations 
with those published in this country. 

The wool growers’ present interest in 
the grades is an indirect one. If the Bos- 
tom custom of grading and use of grade 
names shall become more uniform and 
fully standardized it will facilitate trans- 
actions and add to the reliability of news- 
paper quotations of prices of different 
grades of wool on the market. The er- 
roneous idea has been expressed that the 
employment of these standard grades will 
enable bankers to determine accurately 
the value of wool of any grade upon 
which a loan is desired after having been 
stored in a warehouse employing official 
grades. Such, however, will not result. 
A banker or a farmer interested in cotton, 
corn or whezt which has been graded can 
readily refer to newspaper reports and de- 
termine the exact value of such cotton, 
corn or wheat upon the principal markets. 
In these cases there is no consideration to 
be made for the factor of shrinkage. The 
grade name itself, if properly applied, 
tells the full story as to price. In the 
case of wool the factor of shrinkage is 
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much more important in determining 
prices than is the factor of fineness. If 
wools were stored or sold by the grower 
in a graded and scoured condition, the 
standard grades of fineness would be of 
material assistance in determining values. 
As a matter of fact the prospect of hav- 
ing wools graded at the shearing sheds 
is extremely remote. The probability of 
doing the scouring before selling to the 
mill is still more remote. 

If it should ever happen that wool ex- 
changes shall be established to handle fu- 
ture transactions as is done in the case 
of cotton and grains, the standard grades 
would be highly important. It is possible 
that facility for buying and selling wool 
on a basis of futures might enable persons 
having confidence in future markets to 
back their judgment by making pur- 
chases as is now done in the grain mar- 
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kets. If such would be the result of the 
system there might be less of the extreme 
and frequent fluctuations now experienced 
under the necessity of actual deliveries 
on all wool purchases and the limiting of 
trading to those actually engaged in some 
branch of the wool industry. 

Wool growers will watch with interest 
the progress in the employment of the 
government grades at the wool markets. 
It will require some time to bring the 
new ‘counts’ terms into general use In 
place of the present customary terms of 
half-blood, three-eighths-blood, etc. It 
must be recognized, however, that the 
proposed terminology is much more logi- 
cal and sensible, and that the establish- 
ment of twelve principal grades would 
be an advantage in considering grades 
and values of wool so far as they are 
determined by fineness of fiber. 


Sheep Affairs In Australia — 
and New Zealand 


by A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, Sept. 13, 1926. 

Arbitration and Conciliation Courts in 
Australia are responsible for some extra- 
ordinary wage decisions, but it is doubtful 
if any of recent years have been quite so 
strikingly anomalous, or disturbing, as 
that delivered by the New South Wales 
State Conciliation Committee about a 
fortnight ago. 

When the Federal Arbitration Court in 
June substantially increased 
shearers and pastoral employees in all 
states except Queensland, where a state 
award runs, it was hoped the argument 


wages of 


was settled so far as the current season 
is concerned. That the addition to work- 
ing costs was not viewed with favor by 
graziers goes without saying, but they 
recognized the authority of the court and 
were prepared to abide its rulings. The 
Australian Workers Union, which repre- 
sents the employees, made no bones about 
its feelings on the subject and lost little 
time in appealing to the State Concilia- 
tion Committee of New South Wales for 
yet higher rates. Conciliation Commit- 
tees, | may explain, have lately been set 
up in New South Wales by the labor gov- 
ernment of that state, and when it is 


pointed out that they are composed of 
an equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees, and with a 
chairman with the casting vote who 
is appointed by the said government, it 
will be realized that labor has not often 
to appeal in vain. In the present case, 
the committee, by a majority vote, de- 
cided to grant pastoral employees a fur- 
ther advance in pay, equal to 12% per 
cent on the Federal award for shearers, 
wool classers, and crutchers, and 7% per 
cent for station hands. 

Under the State award, which is made 
retrospective to the Ist of August, the shear- 
ing rate will be $10.80 per 100 without 
keep, compared with $9.60 under the Fed- 
eral award. The rate for shed hands is 
$21.60 with keep, compared with $19.12 
under the Federal award. The State 
award for station hands is $13.92 with 
keep, and $20.12 without keep, while 
Federal rates are $13.12 and $19.68 re- 
spectively. 

The disturbing factor is that only those 
graziers who were actually cited in the 
Federal Court, they total 1456 and repre- 
sent an ownership of 13 million sheep, are 
supposed to be bound by the Federal 
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award, while the others, of a number not 
specified but owning well over 30 million 
sheep, are obliged to pay the Conciliation 
Committee rates. In effect, practically 
everybody will have to pay the higher 
wages, to the scrapping of the Federal 
award. It is only natural that men will 
go to the places that must pay the state 
rate, and unless the other 1456 come into 
line and pretty quickly they stand a 
chance of getting left. 

How the industry is going to carry the 
added burden time alone can show. True, 
wool is fetching a fair price at the moment 
but sheep values are low and the outlook 
is not too promising. The explanation of 
the low sheep market is lack of export de- 
mand, and that is accounted for by de- 
pressed mutton markets overseas. Al- 
though New South Wales is recognized 
as being fully stocked and the great bulk 
of the sheep are prime fat, packers are 
only taking a few thousand head each 
week. For heavy wethers they are pay- 
ing the equivalent of 4 to 4% cents per 
pound live weight for country delivery, 
this representing the delivered! and dressed 
value; for wethers to dress under 50 
pounds about 6 cents, and for ewes 4 cents 
per pound. It is acknowledged on all sides 
that selling prospects do not appear to 
justify a better rate. There should be a 
demand in New South Wales for merino 
sheep when the drought in Queensland 
really breaks, and that may firm prices 
somewhat. 

While not so depressed as in New South 
Wales sheep values in most of the other 
states are low. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate that the export demand should be 
so poor just when fat sheep are so plenti- 
ful. The depression in the packing trade 
also extends to lambs in so much as ship- 
pers have had materially to reduce their 
buying limits to come into line with the 
oversea parity. They have just started 
buying in the country districts and are 
offering farmers from $3.84 to $4.32 per 
head for good spring freezers delivered at 
local trucking yards. That is equal to ap- 
proximately 10 cents per pound, bare meat, 
at works. At this time last year exporters 
were eagerly buying on farms at from 
$5.25 to $6 per head. Incidentally they 
lost heavily on those deals. 


Strong all round and well sustained 
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competition marked the opening of the 
1926-27 Australian wool selling season, the 
first sale being held in Sydney on the 30th 
of August. Most of the wools available 
were drawn from the north and north- 
west of New South Wales and the bulk 
carried a fair percentage of burr and seed. 
Qualities finer than 64’s were not plenti- 
ful but will come in later, which perhaps 
accounts for the absence of American 
buying. Japanese have apparently been 
the strongest operators to date and are 
purchasing freely of fleece wools of style. 
Yorkshire is out for the broader types, 
while France and Germany are taking the 
bulk of the pieces. Excellent clearances 
have been effected at all sales at prices 
which are computed to be fully five per 
cent higher all round than in June last. 
The top figure realized so far is 55% cents 
per pound for greasy merino fleece. 

After a lengthy hearing the Arbitration 
Court in New Zealand has fixed the shear- 
ing and shed hands’ wages for the present 
and 1927-28 seasons. The shearing rate 
there is to be $6.60 per 100 with rations 
and for shed employees $15.60 a week 
with keep. Last year it was $6 and $11.80 
respectively, so it will be seen the ad- 
vances are substantial. At the same time 
the rates are nothing like so high as in 
Australia under either the Federal or 
State awards, for which sheepmen have 
some cause for thankfulness. 

The lambing in New Zealand is well 
under way and judging by all reports will 
be up to the average in most districts. 
There are parts of the North Island where 
conditions are not altogether favorable, 
but apart from those the spring is open- 
ing well. The sheep market is somewhat 
uncertain at the moment and values of all 
classes have eased. Export prospects are 
the disturbing factor but conditions 
should be fairly stable, even if on a rela- 
tively low value basis, by the time the 
packing season commences in November. 





TREATMENT FOR FOOT ROT 


Methods of treating foot rot in sheep 
as followed in New Zealand are explained 
by “Ploughshare,” writing in the New 
Zealand Farmer, Stock and Station Jour- 
nal: 


The disease is first indicated by lameness. 
The fore feet are usually the first to be 
affected, and if not promptly attended to the 
sheep will soon be on its knees. The hoof 
becomes hot and tender, and the coronet is 
often swollen. The seat of the disease is 
usually to be found in the cleft, whence it 
works downwards towards the sole of the foot 


Treatment Required 


Each hoof requires individual treatment. The 
knife must be used without hesitation; to 
leave any diseased part in the hoof means 
further trouble. A clean sweep must be made. 
At the same time the hoof must be so trimmed 
that pressure is put upon the whole of the 
foot. When the shell has become overgrown 
the substance of the hoof becomes soft and 
particularly susceptible to the disease 

All parings and scrapings must be swept 
up and burnt, as the disease is infectious. The 
knife used must be disinfected. 

Once the diseased portions and surplus hoof 
have been cleared away, ointment can be ap- 
plied. Bluestone in a powdered form is the 
time-honored remedy, and it has the effect of 
hardening the hoof, as well as destroying the 
disease organisms. It is easier to apply if 
first mixed with a little lard. 


For Large Numbers 


The aim of the flockmaster should always 
be to pick out cases of foot rot at the first 
signs of trouble, and deal with them promptly 
It sometimes happens, however, that a number 
of cases occur, and it is necessary to deal 
with the whole flock without loss of time. 

The old custom of English farmers was to 
tip a cart-load of quick-lime in a gateway 
and drive the sheep to and fro several times. 
This simple plan has now been replaced by 
the modern foot-rot bath, a familiar sight 
on most large sheep stations. It consists of a 
long shallow trough enclosed in a race. Suit- 
able measurements are 18 inches wide by 6 
inches deep; length from 10 feet to 20 feet, 
according to the size of the flock. The sheep 
should be kept standing in it for about a 
minute, and must be kept varded for an hour 
or so subsequently, so that the pasture is not 
fouled. 

The solution used in the bath is usually 
sheep-dip at the rate of 1 pound to 2 gallons of 
water. Bluestone, at the rate of 5 ounces to the 
gallon, is also good, as is a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of formalin. Dry quicklime is very ef- 
fective, but is inconvenient, as it soon takes up 
moisture and becomes “slaked.” 

Now, it is not all lameness that is due to 
foot rot. The cleft hoof may pick up pieces 
of stick or vegetation that will decay and 
cause lameness. Sheep that have been over- 
driven on the roads are often lame for some 
davs. Overgrown hooves often cripple an ani- 
mal. 

There is, however, a specific disease that is 
fairly wide-spread, and is able to exist for 
long periods in a moist soil. Sheep are seldom 
affected on a dry soil, but are particularly 
subject to foot rot when transferred from such 
land to a swampy paddock. 

The Romney breed is possibly the most re- 
sistant of all to this disease, and doubtless 
this is one of the principal reasons why it 
has established itself so firmly in New Zealand. 
Its home is on the Romney Marsh, of Kent, 
where the rank, moist pastures are very liable 
to cause foot trouble. 

The Lincoln is more susceptible, but this, 
too, is a grass-land breed, and grows a strong 
hoof. But the Southdown, being originally a 
native of the dry chalk uplands of the south 
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of England, often takes foot rot very badly 
and needs considerable attention. 

The Merino is usually considered the worst 
breed of all in this respect, and is, in fact, 
a sheep quite unsuited for rich moist land. 
Even the Corriedale is more at home on the 
sparsely-herbaged hill-tops than the bush pas- 
tures of the valley. 





STANDARD GRADES FOR 
STOCKYARDS 


The following comments on stockyard 
facilities at points of unloading western 
sheep for feed, rest, and water, are taken 
in a report recently prepared by the Sec- 
retary of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. McLean recently visited the 
feedyards on the Union Pacific system in 
company with railroad officials and Dr. 
George C. Moser, who is the representative 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
enforcement of the twenty-eight hour law. 

It was found that unofficial specifica- 
tions published by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in prescribing feed rack and 
water trough equipment were based on 
requirements for short stops and were 
more than is necessary in some cases for 
lambs remaining for eleven hours or 
longer in one yard. 

The following water and feeding space 
were considered as reasonable require- 
ments for lambs in transit: 

“For a five to eleven hour rest the water 
trough requirements should be 30 running 
feet per double deck of lambs and the hay 
racks should measure from 80 to 100 feet. 

“For a twelve to eighteen hour rest the 
water standards should be 15 feet per 
double deck and hay standards 80 feet. 

“Anything over eighteen hours slightly 
smaller proportions of water and hay 
space might be justified, but the pens 
could not be considered standard.” 

Measurements were taken on_ stock- 
yards pens at Valley, Fremont, Laramie, 
Montpelier, Pocatello, Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. The managers of some of the 
yards stated that alterations were con- 
templated and would be completed in ad- 
vance of the commencement of lamb ship- 
ping in 1927. 

The Idaho Association will have avail- 
able for distribution in the near future 
a detailed report of conditions and equip- 
ment at each of the various feeding sta- 
tions. 
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Range and Market Trade in Lambs 


A KANSAS CITY VIEW ON FEEDER 
PROSPECTS 


The feeder situation is the most uncer- 
tain it has been in a number of years past. 
Beginning on the Pacific Coast and extend- 
ing eastward, it is a hit and miss proposi- 
tion until the territory eastward from the 
Missouri River is reached From there 
on, there are more lambs in different 
stages of the feeding operation than there 
have been for a number of years past. On 
the other side especially in western Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Colorado fully 50 
per cent fewer lambs will be fed than last 
winter unless in a-late buying scramble 
this month, they find lambs more plenti- 
ful than they have been in the past three 
weeks. In the last two weeks of October 
western Nebraska and northern Colorado 
have bought freely. The Arkansas and 
San Luis valleys have been looking but 
located comparatively few lambs and un- 
less feeders have kept their operations 
pretty well covered up, there will not be 
many purchased in the next thirty days. 
Because feeders in many instances con- 
sidered thin lambs too high, they have 
laid in feeding cattle. 

To have such an increase in feeding 
lambs east of the Missouri River, espe- 
cially east of the Mississippi River and 
so few in the plains states will make an 
unusual as well as an interesting market 
situation for the coming winter. It would 
be unusual for fed lambs to take a west- 
ward marketing course but supplies may 
be so light at Missouri River markets that 
such a movement is not beyond the pos- 
sible. Regardless of what the eastern 
feeder does it now appears that the Colo- 
rado and western Nebraska feeders will 
find the best market for winter fed lambs 
at Missouri River markets. 

Many are of the opinion that the total 
number of lambs to be fed this winter will 
be as large as last winter but the unusual 
location of heaviest supplies makes an un- 


certain marketing situation that may 
prove more or less confusing. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


LAMB MARKET PROSPECTS. 


What is likely to happen in the winter 
lamb market has everybody in the trade 
guessing. What happened last winter is 
vividly remembered and markets of any 
kind rarely repeat the previous season’s 
performance. As the feeder has gone into 
winter quarters, it is not difficult to in- 
volve more or less topical conclusions con- 
cerning prospective supply; what the 
dressed market will do is beyond human 
vision or conception as it has a confirmed 
habit of going to pieces under conditions 
that should warrant a good performance. 

Last winter Colorado feeders were under 
the necessity of taking a drubbing in 
March because they were unable, in con- 
sequence of eastern competition, to begin 
topping out flocks in January. Last year 
bad weather east of the Missouri River all 
through the fall retarded the finishing 
process, forcing farm feeders to hold back. 
On this occasion similar conditions have 
developed, but the winter prospect has 
been improved by the fact that Colorado 
and Nebraska feeders are not loaded to 
the guards with big lambs as was the case 
a year ago. 

Last year it was assumed that the dele- 
gation of western lambs in the possession 
of farmer feeders would be cleaned up 
early in January, whereas they continued 
freely until well along in February. Sim- 
ilar physical conditions have existed all 
over the cornbelt this fall with the result 
that western lambs on feed have not made 
normal gains, in fact many had actually 
“gone back” up to the first of November 
which will delay their return to market. 
Colorado feeders may have been wise in 
refusing to get into competition to secure 
their normal quota of the western crop. 

A bad acting dressed market is causing 
concern. It went to pieces late in October, 
which was one cause of the break in live 
prices at that juncture. Nobody is in a 
position to tell twenty-four hours ahead 
what the dressed market will do and when- 
ever it goes on a tantrum, results kick 
right back into the live market. 

In*figuring on winter lamb performance 
cognizance must be taken of the feeder 
movement during the past season, an ab- 


normally large proportion of the western 
crop having gone into farming territory 
east of the Missour River, especially east 
of Chicago, principally Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana. Practically this entire output 
will move.to markets east of Chicago when 
ready for the butcher and will be distri- 
buted between Jersey City, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Cleveland and points oi 
less importance, but the logical result will 
be to keep eastern killers from Chicago 
reducing or eliminating competition there 
and putting packers in a position to dictate 
terms to feeders. Some people in the 
trade, and their opinion is worth some- 
thing, are of the opinion that it will be a 
packer market at Chicago most of the 
winter. 

Assuming that the feeding area west o! 
the Missouri River went into the winter 
with forty per cent fewer lambs than a 
year ago, it is reasonable to expect a re- 
latively low and erratic market up to 
March by which time farm-fed stuff, 
should be pretty well in. How much of 
it there is in the preparation stage is any- 
body’s guess, but between 
heavy buying all through the season at 
Chicago and Omaha, plus a known, if not 
tabulated, heavy direct movement from 
the range to cornbelt feed lots, the num- 
ber of lambs laid in east of the Missouri 
River must be largely in excess of a year 
ago, although the direct movement was 
lighter. Ohio put in about 100,000 head of 
Texans that did not get a count at the 
markets and both Indiana and Illinois 
absorbed a considerable number of Wyom- 
ing and Montana lambs direct, which 
renders central market output figures of 
little value in estimating winter produc- 
tion. As distribution through eastern 
market gateways will be wide, the size of 
the entire package will never be definitely 
ascertained as much of it will evade trade 
statisticians. 

In the list of things practically certain 
can be placed the statement that much 
of the farm-fed stuff will report in poor 
condition as it went into inefficient and 
inexperienced hands and weather condi- 
tions all through the fall period made 
decent gains impossible. During October 
the proportion of fat lambs at Chicago was 
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so small that even moderate eastern orders 
could not be filled and it is probable that 
condition of the major portion of the 
farm-fed crop will be low. This will re- 
duce tonnage and put a premium on 
finished lambs. The average farmer 
feeder trusts to luck to get lambs fat and 
he is not in luck when pastures yield only 
soft grass and cornfields are inundated as 
was the case this fall. If, as appears 
probable, farmer feeders market a lot of 
poor-conditioned western lambs, finished 
stock will have an inning and the spread 
between culls and tops will be wide. In 
October many cull native lambs sold as 
low as $6 when toppers were worth $14. 
It is possible that not to exceed 25 per 
cent of the winter cornbelt feeding will 
be eligible to top prices, the rest returning 
as medium and common lambs. Thous- 
ands acquired at $13 @ 14 early in the 
season have already been returned to 
market to earn $12.50 @ 13.50 and that 
such lambs did not make feeders a dollar 
is a statement not open to successful con- 
tradiction, but they do it season after 
season, although the experience is rarely 
repeated by the same set of experimenters. 
Although farmer feeders took a big grist 
of thin lambs this year, most of them will 
be out of the game by the middle of Febru- 
ary, although the free manner in which 
they have bought thin westerns right up 
into the winter, grabbing at “the last run 
of shad” would indicate a supply from 
that quarter continuously. Speculating on 
future market conditions is obviously fu- 
tile when one of the most important fac- 
tors in the equation, the capacity of the 
dressed market to take the load cannot be 
even approximated. The line between de- 
ficiency and adequacy so far as supply 
is concerned is finely drawn. A weekly 
run of 150,000 lambs around the market 
circle could be readily absorbed at high 
prices; add 25 per cent more and a dif- 
ferent market story would be related. 


J. E. Poole. 





For good sound information on_ the 
subject of raising sheep to bring in real 
profits, every sheepman should kave Dean 
W. C. Coffey’s book, entitled “Productive 
Sheep Husbandry”. It can be purchased 
through the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Salt Lake, Utah, at $2.50 a copy. 
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THE OCTOBER MARKET 


CHICAGO. 


Several adverse factors disturbed dress- 
ed lamb trade late in October, putting the 
market at the inception of November on 
on uncertain and somewhat insecure 
basis. Features of October trade were a 
free movement of natives, seasonal drying 
up of the sources of western fat lamb sup- 
ply; a glut of bucky and otherwise unde- 
sirable native lambs; continued urgent 
feeder demand and a demoralized dressed 
trade, the latter for no apparent reason. 
It may have been merely a coincidence 
but Bob Matheson was not at the market 
wnen the break was inaugurated. 


A contributary factor was a heavy run 
of native lambs at South St. Paul the last 
Monday of the month. Usually at this 
season that market gets a gob of natives 
out of the Dakotas and Minnesota, but 
on this occasion they came so multitud- 
inously as to leave a definite impression 
that tributary territory has been busy re- 
instating farm flocks. The lambs sold at 
$12 per hundredweight, or $1.50 per hun- 
dredweight under Chicago prices, taking 
the sap out of what had been a reasonably 
healthy market. 


No wide or unreasonable fluctuations 
were recorded during October. Top lambs 
were worth $14.25 early; $14 at the close, 
but such antics as the market performed 
were most marked in the cheaper and less 
desirable types of lambs, especially culls, 
which sold anywhere from $6 to $10 per 
hundredweight, while good to choice 
grades were worth $13.50 @ 14. Feed- 
ing lambs held strong all the way through 
and, when quality was considered, were 
as high as at any time. On the last day 
of October, a farmer feeder paid $14.25 
for a load of choice, black face light lambs 
and it was a dependable $13.50 @ 13.85 
market for the best. A lot of little, “white- 
face” Montanas weighing 50 to 60 pounds 
went to the country at $13.75 @ 14. that 
represented cost fully as high as earlier. 
These lambs may prove good property in 
the finality of the transaction as they 
will be carried four to six months and 
drilled for the spring market, making 
cheap gains meanwhile on farm products, 
corn, small grains and roughage. 


Fat western lambs ran out in seasonal 
manner midway in the month, setting be- 
fore killers a heterogeneous mass of up- 
and-down natives with a thin upper crust, 
a package of come-back westerners, many 
of which have not done much good while 
out. Eastern orders for choice lambs 
could not be satisfied owing to this condi- 
tion; incidentally the dressed market was 
clogged with a lot of inferior and nonde- 
script meat that consumers do not want, 
every pound of which was a poor adver- 
tisement for the industry. The usual fall 
grist of native buck lambs reported, $11 
being a common price. Cull lambs at 
$8 @ 9 were numerous, some selling as 








A Gillett bred ram, placed second 
thirty-one yearling Rambouillet rams at the Paro- 
wan, Utah, show. 
Purchased in the 1926 ram sale and exihibited by 
Co. 


in a class of 


Day Farms 








low as $6, with good to choice natives and 
westerns at $13.50 @ 14. 

Injected into the October supply was a 
string of 8,000 Montana lambs shorn and 
fed by a Denver man at a station near 
Chicago. They sold on the low spot of the 
final week at $12.60 @ 12.85 and prob- 
ably broke about even, although they 
would have made money on the higher 
market earlier in the month. They 
sheared four pounds of wool, worth 28 
cents and weighed 83 pounds, making 
cheap rapid gains with the wool off. When 
delivered, they were in fair flesh which 
justified the experiment. 

Sheep trade varied little during the 
month. There was a sprinkling of yearl- 
ings most of the time, an occasional bunch 
of aged wethers and a continuous string 
of fat ewes, ample to satisfy a limited de- 
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mand for heavy mutton. Breeding stock 
was scarce, most of the full-to short- 
mouthed ewes selling at $7 to $8.50, with 
native yearling ewes around $11. A 
small supply of feeding ewes went to the 
country at $4 @ 5.50. Western breeding 
ewes were quoted nominally at $12 @ 
12.50. 

It is evident that it is to be a battling 
market all winter. Every squeak emitted 
by packingtown is notification to feeders 
that the trouble with the dressed market 
is high cost and balking by consumers at 
retail prices. Around $25 per hundred- 
weight they contend that it is easy to 
create volume; above that figure the prod- 
uct accumulates on the hang-rail. Choice 
dressed lambs were selling October 30, at 
$25 @ 28 per hundredweight in Chicago; 
good at $22 @ 24 and common $17 @ 19. 
At eastern markets prices are practically 
on the same basis, but there is a disparity 
between wholesale, or carcass cost, and 
what the consumer pays that is susceptible 
of explanation. Dressed trade is noter- 
icusly fickle, owing to spasmodic effcris 
to put on $1 @ 2 per hundredweight. 
Boston is getting a few thousand Cana¢ian 
dressed carcasses weekly, but not enough 
to affect wholesale prices. At Philadel- 
»hia it was necessary to send an accumu- 
lation to the freezers at $23 @ 24. At 
New York $27 was paid for a few choice 
lambs, $20 @ 25 taking the bulk. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 

In contrast to last month, the market 
favored the selling element during October 
and, although some decline was noted in 
the last ten days, final quotations were 
$1.00@1.25 higher than those at the close 
of September. 

Curtailed receipt of fat lambs was the 
dominant factor in holding up prices. 
Total arrivals were 258,000 head, just 
about half what they were in September, 
although 57,000 heavier than a year ago, 
and the supply from the ranges dropped 
off sharply the first week, being replaced 
to some extent by fed stuff. Wyoming 
again led in the total number of lambs 
shipped, with Nebraska a close second and 
Idaho and Utah next in order. 

Prices commenced to climb early in the 
month and this advance continued almost 
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uninterrupted until October 19th, when the 
extreme top of $14.25 was shared in by all 
classes of fat lambs except shorn kinds, 
which sold at $13.10 that day. From this 
point the tendency was lower, due mainly 
to the unsatisfactory conditions which ex- 
isted in eastern dressed trade, and ex- 
tremely light receipts during the last ten 
days were largely responsible for no worse 
break than did occur. Even at that there 
were days when demand was conspicuously 
absent in spite of the fact that hardly 
enough lambs were here to make a market. 
Closing sales of fat wooled lambs were at 
$13.25 @ 13.75 mostly, with shorn lambs 
at $12.60 @ 12.75, but there has been no 
change in conditions at this time and any 
increase in the run during the early days 
of November should mean a still lower 
market. 

October has witnessed the practical 
close of the feeder market. Supplies of 
this class now consist of just a few loads 
from day to day, plus a few “comebacks” 
still unfit to go to shambles, and total ship- 
ments of feeders dropped from 329,509 
head last month to 151,977 head during 
October. 

Salesman and producer seem satisfied 
with the season just closing. Most of the 
lambs sold on the Omaha market have 
gone back to the country at a price well 
above $13.00 and, up to the middle of Sep- 
tember, a lot of them sold upwards from 
$13.50. Reports from the ranges are that 
most lambs contracted brought from 
$10.50 up, while some instances have been 
heard of lately as high as $12.25, and 
sheepmen coming here from all over the 
range country expressed satisfaction with 
the way they have come out this year. 

The big question now is, will these lambs 
that have gone out at a price that, ac- 
cording to reports emanating from the 
Colorado and western Nebraska feeders 
last spring was too high to allow a profit, 
pay? 

In the face of these reports the cornbelt 
farmer and feeder has stepped out and 
paid nearly the equivalent of last year’s 
prices, being eager to get his lambs at 
that. Demand from this source has held 
up wonderfully well all season. Ship- 
ments direct from the ranges, as well as 
from leading markets, have been consid- 
erably larger this year and there is much 
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speculation as to whether these lambs will 
make money. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
prices, if anything, will work lower dur- 
ing November but the question of price 
during the next thirty to sixty days re- 
solves itself largely into a matter of the 
weather in this territory during that time 

Given a cold snap, with no bad storms, 
the farmer will be able to hold his lambs 
until they are finished and ready for 
market, thus shipping them with some 
semblance of regularity and tending to 
keep prices near their present levels. On 
the other hand, any heavy snows or severe 
storm would force shipment of large num- 
bers of lambs at a time when it would ag- 
gravate extremely unfavorable conditions 
in the dressed markets and act as a bearish 
influence on prices for live animals. 

The aged sheep market showed very 
little change during the month. Best fat 
ewes are selling upwards to $6.50, while 
all feeding and breeding classes continue 
to find ready outlet to the country at $6.00 
for the best feeders, with I-year breeders 
selling at $6.50@7.50 mainly and younger 
ewes higher. 

K. H. Kittoe 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for the month of October 
around 108,000 compared with 143,784 
last month and 103,107 same month a 
year ago. Of the month’s total 
two-thirds were from the range states o! 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Montana and New Mexico, and the 
ance from local territory. 
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The lamb market for the month was on 
a fairly stable basis, sharp changes were 
few, and prices gradually worked higher, 
closing values being mostly $1.00 higher 
than at the end of the previous month. 
Rangers were scarce on the extreme close, 
and fed offerings were becoming more 
numerous. Best rangers sold on the close 
at $13.60, fed lambs $13.50@13.75, and 
best natives $13.50. Feeders were in good 
demand throughout the month at steady 


prices. Bulk of offerings sold at $12.79, 
with some $12.85@13.15, and some 


come-back westerns were returned to feed 
lots at $13.00@13.50. Aged stock was 
comparatively scarce and the market 
closes around 25 cents higher. Good ewes 
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on the close sold at $6.25@6.50, wethers 
around $7.50, and yearlings $10.00@ 
10.50. H. H. Madden. 





KANSAS CITY 

Trade in sheep and lambs in October 
was active and lambs made an uneven ad- 
vance over the September close. The fea- 
ture in the general situation was the heavy 
receipts in the first two weeks in the 
month followec by an abrupt arop in the 
last two weeks. In line with the heaviest 
runs, the maiket developed the highest 
prices but broke off on lighter receipts 
here due to the fact that short-fed lambs 
bezan to pull prices down at mote eastern 
markets. 

October opened with best fat lambs 
bringing 13 cents. By the middle of the 
month $14.50 was reached. In the next 
few days there was a moderate setback 
followed by a second rally and a second 
break that closed the month’s quotations 
75 cents above the September close and 
75 cents below the October top. In other 
words the price range for the thirty-day 
period was $1.50 and the close, half way 
between the high and low point. The mar- 
ket would have maintained the high price 
position had it not been depressed by 
short-fed lambs that were forced on more 
eastern markets by continued wet weather. 
Packers have bought freely all month and 
trade at no time showed evidence of any 
congestion in the meat outlet. 

Comparatively few short-fed lambs will 
be available for the Kansas City trade in 
the next thirty days, but Chicago and 
more eastern markets served by lowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio will have heavy receipts. The 
estimate is made that local receipts in 
November will be about 40 per cent less 
than the October supply. Killers will need 
all the western lambs they can get here, 
though elsewhere supplies will be liberal. 

Fat sheep offerings were principally old 
ewes that sold at $4.50 to $6.75 and some 
not very fat. Country buyers kept an 
eye on the offerings and sorted out all 
those that could possibly pass muster as 
breeders at $8.00 to $9.50. If the number 
of old ewes received in the past two 
months reflects the culling process that 
has taken place on the range, flocks have 
not been sorted very closely. A few 
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bunches of old wethers brought $7.25 to 
$8.25 and odd lots of yearlings $9.50 to 
$11. Outside of old ewes, the fat sheep 
market has resolved itself into a very un- 
certain affair owing to the lack of offer- 
ings. 

October receipts in Kansas City were 
226,210 or 76,000 fewer than last year and 
only 17,000 fewer than in October, 1923. 
Total receipts for the ten months were 
1,575,068 or 273,714 larger than in the 
same period in 1925. —C. M. Pipkin. 

DENVER 

The demand for fat lambs was good 
during the entire month of October and 
prices at Denver were around 50 to 75 
cents higher at the close than at the open- 
ing. Feeder lambs closed nearly $1 
higher with a strong demand for all 
stock offered. The offering at Denver 
was heavy and the volume of trade large. 
Receipts totaled 463,764 head in October 
compared to 631,655 head in October, 
1925. A larger percentage of the stock 
was on sale this year, however, than last, 
and a smaller number on through billing 
to feed lots. 

Good fat lambs sold early in the month 
at $12.35. By the middle of the month 
they had advanced to $13.90, the peak 
price paid here in some months. Late de- 
clines brought the tops down to $13 
at the close. Feeding lambs _ that 
sold early in October at $12.25 were 
selling up to $13.15 at the close and 
since November Ist the market has ad- 
vanced to a top of $13.35. 

Large numbers of feeding lambs are 
now going into the northern Colorado 
feeding district, although opinion of 
traders is that this section will be con- 
siderably short of a year ago in its feed- 
ing. Fat ewes advanced about a quarter 
during the month, choice kinds selling up 
tc $6 at the close. A strong demand has 
developed here the last couple of weeks 
for feeding ewes at $4.50 to $5.50 for the 
fair to choice grades. 

Northern Colorado feeders are now 
buying liberally at Denver, and are ex- 
pected to continue their purchasing for 
the balance of this month. They put in 
very few lambs early, but most of them 
will feed and the greater portion of this 
stock will be purchased at Denver. 

W. N. Fulton. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
OBSERVES LAMB WEEK 


Lamb Week, October 18-24, was ob- 
served in a very attractive and helpful 
way by the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. Tempting lamb dishes were of- 
fered on all the dining car menus for the 
week and the attention of travelers was 
directed to them by a postcard containing, 
in addition to a picture of “Mary and 
her lambs on a Montana Ranch,” the fol- 
lowing notice: “In observation of Na- 
tional Lamb Week, Northern Pacific chefs 
have prepared delicious special dishes. 
Order from the menu, you will enjoy 
them.” To pass the good word about 
lamb along, it was also suggested that 
the card be mailed to a friend at home. 








THE OGDEN RAM SALE 


The ram sale held at the coliseum at 
Ogden, Utah, on October 14, under the 
management of the stock yards company, 
was entirely a range ram event. The only 
stud entries, two Suffolk rams, were not 
sold. About 1500 head of Hampshires 
and Rambouillets were received. Seven 
Rambouillet rams from the J. K. Madsen 
Rambouillet flock at Mt. Pleasant were 
taken by J. W. Imlay of Hurricane, Utah, 
at $55 each, and a pen of ten yearling 
Hampshire rams consigned by Eugene 
Patrick of Salt Lake was bought by Rob- 
ert Byram of Ogden at $39 a head, but 
sales were mainly $30 to $35. 

An interesting feature of the sale was 
the demand for breeds other than the 
Hampshires and Rambouillets. This was 
especially true in the case of Cotswolds, 
which topped the sale at $60, paid by J. 
T. Edwards of Idaho Falls, Idaho, for 
each of four rams consigned by F. H. 
Neil of Ilderton, Canada. Two rams sold 
by Floyd T. Fox of Silverton, Oregon, to 
Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho, 
brought $50 each. Mr. Barclay was also 
the purchaser of six Dorest Downs at 
$42.50 each. Lincolns were in fair de- 
mand, $40 being paid per head for a pen 
of eighteen consigned by Orson Ball of 
Rigby, Idaho. 

A large number of animals were sold 
by private sale following the close of the 
auction. 
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LETTER FROM A SHFPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Morocco, Africa, 
November, 1926. 
Dear Ern: 

The last two weeks have been a whirl- 
wind and you'd ortu’ve been ajong. It 
took us five days to get to that village 
where Sarah and me stayed overnight. 
| wanted to call on the king there and 
gladden his heart with the mate to that 
sock I’d given him; but we found the 
village in smoke and ruins, and the na- 
tives in hiding. Hassan’s band had hit 
their happy home like a cyclone. They’d 
burned and plundered and killed. They’d 
drove off all the best horses and camels 
and had took even Old Pluto, the el- 
ephant. It was a dirty shame. I’d took 
a fancy to the king. He was a real mon- 
arch, regular for his meals and true to 
his ideals and harem. And Pluto, I’d 
just about fell in love with him. 

Then we hit the Hassan Line. It was 
a dark night and we had little trouble 
sneaking by his camps, almost at safety, 
when bang! we rode smack into a thous- 
and of his men. We had hardly time 
enough to shove our outfit into a thicket 
of brush and trees. Hassan’s crowd was 
less than a mile away and darn me if 
they wasn’t fixing for a battle with the 
Colonel. 

We unloaded and hid our packs in the 
brush. Isaac and his man then stood 
guard over our hosses while Sarah and | 
crept down to the outer edge of the thicket 
to watch the coming battle. Right away 
the Spanish bugles blew and the artillery 
said Howdedo. High overhead two big 
planes droned in great circles, directing 
the fire of the Spanish guns. And then 
the show opened up in good style. The 
machine guns chattered out their vicious 
anthem of sudden death, the artillery 
cracked loose with a bunch of extra high 
explosive and, take it all the way around, 
there was plenty of chance for a soldier 
to get his glory fixed permanent. 


Then the artillary shoved its sights 
ahead a notch and the Spanish boys swept 
into the picture on the attack. Hassan’s 
men fought Indian style, taking shelter 
behind whatever rock or bush was handy, 
potshooting the enemy. Trouble with 
their system is that they can’t hold out 


long, which they know plenty well. It 
wasn’t long before they’d got their fill and 
commenced to retreat. That’s Hassan’s 
style, eat and run. 

It was Sarah’s first battle, the first time 
she’d seen men shot down wholesale and 
in a orderly manner. By heck, | believe 
she was sorry for that brown mob, for her 
deep limpid eyes were wet with tears. And 
those were the identical guys that were 
aching to collect the prize money Hassan 
had put on our heads! 

The Colonel was pushing ’em hard now 
and Hassan’s retreat became a rout. They 
streamed past our hiding place on the run. 
Soon some officers careened by on their 
hosses and here, the last to leave the field, 
came Pluto, the elephant. I looked twice 
to make sure. Yes, it was Pluto. They’d 
rigged him up with a bird cage sort of 
saddle and in it, cool as you please, sat 
Hassan himself. Couldn’t ever mistake 
that Garden of Allah beard of his. | set 
Sarah down on a log, grabbed my carbine 
and jumped out into the open. | wanted 
Hassan to see by whose rifle he was shot 
to death. 

Pluto swerved just as | pulled the trig- 
ger and | missed. ‘ Hassan only smiled. | 
rammed in another shell and drew a fine 
bead right on the monument above the 
Garden of Allah, when Sarah ran up and 
threw her arms around me. 

“Don’t she begged. 
enough blood shed.” 

A girl is a lot like a punchboard that 
way. You just can’t tell what she’ll do 
next. About that time Pluto came up 
even with us and we got a surprise. With 
a glad squeal he trotted up and entwined 
Sarah and me in his trunk and with one 
joyous heave tossed us up on his back. 
The old rascal! Meeting old friends and 
showing ’em a good time. 


“There’s been 


In a flash | saw our danger and shoved 
Sarah over on Pluto’s head. I looked 


around just in time, for Hassan had raised 
the iron stake they use for a elephant prod 
and was all set for a good slam at my 
bean. I’d dropped my carbine coming up 
the elevator and there was only one thing 
to do. I swung in on Hassan with a good 
right drive and knocked him out of the 
bird cage over on Pluto’s rump. The next 
second a stray shell came along and ripped 
the cage off Pluto’s back like it was straw. 
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There was a couple of bottles of Cham- 
paign which | grabbed and tossed to Sarah 
She caught ’em both and used one for a 
club to whack Pluto aside the head, try- 
ing to turn him back towards our lines 
But the best she could do was to get him 
to go in a circle. 

It was a swift fight, with Pluto chasing 
his tail that way. Once | came near being 
seasick, but that was probably from a 
swing Hassan got in on my pantry. Then 
we clinched and | got a half Nelson on 
him with my right hand on his throat. | 
felt him reaching for a dagger and | shut 
down on his wind. Locked tight together 
we fell across Pluto’s back and | could 
feel Hassan sag limber under my weight. 
| held on. He’d offered five thousand 
pounds English gold for Sarah. 

When his face turned purple and the 
muscles ceased to twitch | relaxed. For 
a few moments he lay limp in my grip: 
then the swollen lips moved and | bent to 
listen. He thought his end had come. 

“Fata Morgana,” he whispered broken- 
ly. His breath came thick and the words 
were only half audible. 

| looked into his eyes and then | un- 
derstood. Hassan was a fighting man. 
He’d fought for his people, for his own 
\frica. And this was a ignoble death for 
him to meet. I glanced at Sarah and she 
answered my question. Gently | shoved 
Hassan off Pluto’s back and he slid into a 
patch of brush. Then | stepped over to 
Sarah and headed Pluto for our own lines. 
As we passed Hassan I tossed him one of 
the bottles of champaign, and Sarah threw 
me a kiss. She’s a thoroughbred. 

We made the Colonel’s camp easy after 
that and found big news waiting for us. 
But I got to close. The Spanish boys are 
giving us a big feed and | got to shave. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood 





FROM BUFFALO, WYOMING 
We did not contract out lambs this 
year; just shipped (Nov. 4) two cars to 
Omaha at $13.15. We fed at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and found a very fine new 
stock yards there. The sheep yard was 
all roofed in. 
The fall has been exceptionally fine, 
with some rain and a light snow fall. 
Willard Hampton. 
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SOME NEED OF THE FOX’S FOOT 


The discovery of a new gold field al- 
ways starts a gold rush; a new strike of 
oil starts an oil boora; then there are en- 
terprises like Florida, that leap out of a 
legitimate prosperity into the frying pan 
of wild speculation. 

Half a dozen years ago there was a cry 
for more sheep and more wool—old heads 
harked back to the sixty million sheep 
the country used to have and affirmed with 
vehemence and hopefulness and _ pride 
that we ought to have sixty million sheep 
again. 

It may be difficult for many of the older 
heads to sit by and let the world do the 
way it wants to do, regardless of the way 
it has done in the past, but the world is 
a stubborn broncho about being busted 





by theoretical means. Bread used to be 
known as the staff of life and Irish pota- 
toes were served every meal—this week 
| saw it announced that the country has 
500,000,000 cans of new peas to say noth- 
ing of corn and a dozen other vegetables. 

Families used to buy two or three 
quarters of beef in a winter—butchering 
a mutton was largely a question of wheth r 
we had time to do it Saturday night, etc. 
Carloads of heavy woolen underwear 
were sold that nobody could induce buy- 
ers to stuff themselves into today regard- 
less of price, and women’s skirts mopped 
the streets in sheer unnecessariness of 
length! 

| have always insisted that the stage 
when we had sixty million sheep was the 
most wasteful, diseased and _ ill-advised 
years of our sheep history in America. | 
have talked against putting little bitta 
flocks in the hands of greenhorns to the 


Finished western lambs 


extent of being said to have cold feet and 
upholding a terrible apostasy! 

We see sheep enthusiasm cropping out 
and spurting out and puffing out a good 
deal these times. 

The lamb finisher appears anxious to 
load up with range lambs to feed and 
farmers snap up desirable ewes whenever 
such ewes show up—but does this indicate 
velvet profits or a wide market for the 
product? I! contend that the avidity of 
the lamb and ewe buyer indicates no such 
thing! ; 

The cornbelt feeder is the good farmer 
who wishes to see the feed he produces 
consumed on the farm. These farmers 
have revised their ideas of profits down 
to where most of them are willing to take 
for “profit” just the market price of the 
feed, so that the manure is left on the 





in an Ohio feed lot. 


farm. They used to get “velvet” when 
lambs were plenty and cheap, but now 
they merely market their crops through 
lambs. The impending fact now is that 
the farmer has no further revision down- 
ward that he can make—without crowd- 
ing him out of the business, without put- 
ting him to the straits where he will let 
areas of his farm lie out and his barns 
stand empty. Some have done so.already. 

Spring chicken, veal, pork and_ beef 
have the lamb market hedged in on four 
sides—you might as well admit that with 
any one of them it is a question of nip 
and tuck. Why start an eat-more-lamb 
campaign! The other fellow can do the 
same with his meat, and if the whole 
bunch scrap, neither class is a whit bet- 
ter. 

What the sheep business needs most is 
a freedom from false prophets and false 
prophesies, a freedom from blind 
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enthusiasts and blind enthusiasms, a 
freedom from erroneous reminiscencers 
and erroneous reminiscences. The con- 
suming world is a brand new fact 
based on its own ideas, which also are 
new. The main idea from one end of the 
world’s merchandising counter today to 
the other end of the world’s merchandis- 
ing counter is to avoid overstocking, 
avoid glutting, avoid going right on ex- 
panding in the same old way when the 
world has changed its mind and is mov- 
ing in some other direction. 

In the old Puritanic days a boy who 
went to “cut up” in church was liable to 
get a swipe with a fox’s foot on a pole 
wielded by a decorous elder. Now if we 
need anybody to act as a “sheep extension 
expert,’ really is it propaganda we need 
or the extension of economic discretion 
and profitable well-balanced production 
for a world that eats and dresses in its 
own new way? Over-enthusiasm, exces- 
sive propaganda, stimulated expansion, 
“profits” more talked of than economical- 
ly sound—all may tickle for the time 
being, but they will backfire in the end. 

G. P. Williams. 





THE WORK OF THE MONTANA 
WOOL COOPERATIVE MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


Montana is one of the leading states in 
the orderly marketing of wool, as the 
1926 figures show that 465 wool growers of 
the state delivered to the Montana Wool 
Cooperative Marketing Aissociation 4,- 
500,000 pounds of wool for direct sale to 
the mills by its sales agency, the National 
Wool Exchange of Boston. In addition to 
the four and one-half million pounds men- 
tioned above, approximately one million 
pounds were shipped direct to the Na- 
tional Wool Exchange by Montana grow- 
ers who did not require advances but 
wished to cooperate and market their wool 
in union with the association. This places 
approximately five and one-half million 
pounds of Montana wool in the hands of 
the central selling agency for orderly mar- 
keting, being approximately 25 per cent 
of the clip of the state; for the Montana 
wool clip for 1926 is estimated by federal 
statisticians at 23,100,000 pounds, making 
Montana the third state in the United 
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States in wool production. Texas and Wy- 
oming lead Montana by a million pounds 
each. 

The Montana Wool Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association advanced to these 465 
wool growers, $966,991.14, at 6 per cent 
interest. 

The remark is often made that the big 
grower will take care of himself and will 
not co-operate with the small grower in 
the marketing of his wools; and it is also 
said that the small grower is the only 
wool grower needing a marketing organi- 
zation. Records of this association show 
that the individual advances made by 
the association range from $20.00 up to 
$50,200.00. Illustrative of the co-opera- 
tion among growers, large and small, the 
tonnage handled by the association shows 
substantially one-third coming from 
growers producing less than a carload, 
one-third from growers producing from 
25,000 to 75,000 pounds each, and one- 
third from growers producing from 75,000 
to 250,000 pounds each. In numbers the 
small growers of the first class constitute 
90 per cent of the total growers cooperat- 
ing. 

The Montana Wool Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association is sometimes referred 
to as the Montana “Wool Pool,” which 
is misleading in the common use of the 
term “wool pool”, for, as the term is com- 
monly used, it means that the wool from 
a number of growers is thrown into one 
lot or ‘jack pot’ and so sold and every 
grower contributing to the pool receives 
the average price obtained for the pool. 
The practice is most unfair, and the 
association does not believe in_ this 
practice, for the reason that the grower 
producing wool of high quality receives 
the same price as the grower producing 
wool of inferior quality and grade. 

The grower who markets his wool 
through the association receives credit for 
the exact grade, shrink, and character of 
wool he produces. If his clip can be sold 
in original bags it constitutes a lot by 
itself and the entire net proceeds of that 
lot are paid to him. If it is a mixed clip 
requiring grading, then it goes into piles 
with other wool of the same shrink, grade 

‘and character, and each man receives for 
the amount he contributes to each of these 
piles, the average price obtained for that 


pile. In this method of selling wool each 
grower knows the grade of wool he is 
producing and by the same token knows 
what to do to improve its quality and 
value; while in the ordinary pool the 
reverse is true, for there is no reward for 
quality of product. 

The Montana Wool Marketing Associa- 

tion enjoys the support of not only the 
largest and best growers of the state, but 
the continued support of these growers, 
as is evidenced by the increase of 161 
per cent in 1926 tonnage over that of 1925. 
The association is co-operating with like 
organizations in other states, all believing 
in the fact that through marketing con- 
sistent with mill demands rather than 
dumping the season’s clip on the market 
at shearing time, a more stable market is 
created.. Past records prove that by con- 
sistent marketing in this way a greater 
net return is realized by the grower. Still 
further proof is the fact that growers con- 
tinue the practice. 
The state associations realize that only 
one selling agency is necessary, and that 
the best results will be obtained by such 
union of marketing. The associations 
ship their wools to the National Wool 
Exchange, which gives that organization 
a large and choice tonnage, an import- 
ant factor in the wool markets of the 
country. 

The National Wool Exchange is owned 
and controlled by wool growers. In sell- 
ing wool, it is under the control of the 
state associations in so far as the wool 
coming from them is concerned. The Ex- 
change renders the complete service of 
storage, insurance, selling and accounting; 
rendering a separate account of each in- 
dividual lot, large or small, whether such 
lot is shipped to it direct or through one 
of the state associations. The wool is 
all stored at Boston and sold at 53 Fargo 
Street, Boston, Mass. Its western head- 
quarters are maintained at Helena, Mon- 
tana, through which office the business 
of the West is transacted. 

M. E. Stebbins. 





METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING CORN 


AND COTTONSEED CAKE ON 
THE RANGE 


The three ways in commonest use to- 
day for distributing corn and cottonseed 
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cake on the range are (1) carrying it out 
(2) scattering it on horseback, and (3) 
distributing it with and from a wagon. 

Whatever manner of distribution is 
adopted, the extent of the area to be cov- 
ered must be considered. It usually re- 
quires a line three feet or one step to 
every three sheep to be fed, or from 350 
to 400 steps or more to the sack of corn 
or cake, which will feed from four to six 
hundred sheep. 

The first two methods named are very 
similar and can be considered together. 
Where the distribution is to be by man 
either on foot or on horseback, all the 
corn or cake should first be put at the 
center of the feed ground. The central 
location ensures the quick action neces- 
sary. Some favorable features of this way 
of scattering the feed are that both (or all) 
hands can get at distribution and the corn 


.or cake can be dropped in the most favor- 


able feeding spots and the undesirable 
places avoided. This method is also ver) 
effective on rough or uneven grounds 
where scattering the corn or cake from a 
wagon is not practical. By actual count | 
found that it requires two men on foot 
or horseback only from twelve to sixteen 
minutes to put out four sacks or 400 
pounds of corn while two men with a 
wagon need twenty minutes to put out the 
same amount of feed over the same dis- 
tance. 

For distributing feed by wagon, the 
ground must be good and uniformly even 
and free from brush. The corn or cake 
may be dropped from the sack at the back 
of the wagon, or it can be emptied into a 
tub and dropped off with a shovel in a 
thin string. The latter plan is preferable 
to dropping it from a sack where the soil 
is hard. The corn or cake may be scat- 
tered out in a broadcast manner both 
ways from the wagon where there is a 
hard-pan soil and no brush, but in all 
instances it requires the utmost care to 
get the expected results. The herder must 
locate the best feed ground within reach 
of each and every camp the day or even- 
ing before feeding and should not be in- 
fluenced too much by the distance it is 
from the camp site. 

It is the prevailing custom to feed the 
first thing in the morning, and the custom 
warrants its popularity. The sheep must 
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be gotten onto their feet and moved on 
the feed grounds in a way to give every 
sheep an even start. A large part of the 
herd will only remain on the corn a min- 
ute and then start to graze. These should 
be turned back to the corn and kept there 
a sufficient length of time to enable them 
to get their share. In exceptional cases 
corn or cake can be fed soon after water- 
ing or near noon to good advantage. 

No feed ground can be fed on more 
than once to an advantage as the drop- 
pings from the sheep become too numer- 
ous. It is also noticeable that where corn 
or cake is dropped a little too thickly, 
droppings or dust become so deep that 
the corn or cake is soon buried out of 
sight. 

It is usually well to retain one-half 
sack of feed to scatter where the sheep 
are most congested while feeding and at 
the tail-end, or for those sheep that are 
not disposed to eat the corn or cake eager- 
ly when it is first fed. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. .M. A. Smith. 





COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS AT 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Commercial feed yards have recently 
been opened at Stockton, California, at 
a point close to the intersection of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
roads. This venture, the first of its 
kind for California, adds a new 
phase to live stock production and mar- 
keting in that state that will prove very 
advantageous to all branches of the in- 
dustry. It will provide a market for the 
thin end of the sheepmen’s lamb crop the 
latter part of the marketing season and 
furnish the killers with a good supply of 
fed lambs throughout the winter. 

The Stockton yards are under the di- 
rect supervision of Mr. J. E. Clinton, well- 
known as a former large owner of sheep 
inIdaho. They are most modern in every 
respect and have been laid out in a 
most practical and sanitary way and the 
latest machines for preparing the feed 
have been installed. 

A choice of three rations is offered. 
Ration No. 1, $23.00 per ton, contains 
molasses, 30 per cent; cut alfalfa, 25 per 
cent; cut grain hay, 25 per cent; ground 
barley, 15 per cent; cottonseed meal, 5 
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per cent; and a trace of salt. Ration No. 
2 sells at $25 a ton and consists of mo- 
lasses, 30 per cent; cut alfalfa, 17% per 
cent; cut grain hay, 17% per cent; cot- 
tonseed meal, 10 per cent; ground barley, 
25 per cent; and a trace of sale. Twenty- 
eight dollars is the price of the third ra- 
tion. It is made up of molasses, 30 per 
cent; cut alfalfa, 121% per cent; cut grain 
hay, 12% per cent; cottonseed meal, 10 
per cent; ground barley, 35 per cent; and 
a trace of salt. The prices quoted on the 
above feeds include the hauling to, and 
the feeding of the stock in the yards, and 
free salt is given in the open troughs. 
Gains of from ten to twelve pounds per 
head per month are reported to have been 
made at the Stockton yards under the use 
of the rations indicated above. 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Fine lambs, 10% cents; crossbred, |} 
cents; ewe lambs, 13 cents; mixed lambs, 
12 cents. Yearling ewes have been sold 
at from $12 to $13; aged, $5 to $7 and 
those of mixed ages from $7 to $10. 
Herders receive $75 a month. 
J. B. Barratt. 





CALIFORNIA 


Nearly normal weather conditions have 
prevailed, with only scattered, light show- 
ers over the areas occupied by the live 
stock. Pastures have thus continued fair- 
ly good, and live stock have continued to 
do moderately well. Farm forage has been 
gathered generally in satisfactory condi- 
tion, though practically all animals are 
subsisting on pastures or ranges exclu- 
sively, the mountain areas having been 
vacated early in the month. 


NEVADA 


Ranges continue abnormally dry, and 
feeding has been heavier than usual at this 
time of year. The winter ranges are with- 
out water as a rule, and live stock are be- 
ing held near water and pastures. How- 
ever, most animals are in fairly good 
condition. Supplemental forage is plenti- 
ful so far. Moderately heavy shipments 
have been reported to markets and to out- 
side grazing areas. 
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Reno 

October was dry and warm and _al- 
though there is plenty of dry feed on the 
ranges, there is not much nutriment in it. 
Water is very scarce. On account of the 
danger of bad years, such as we have had 
in the past, | do not think it would be 
safe to attempt to feed more sheep on our 
ranges. 

Our lambs were about six pounds un- 
derweight this year. Very few ewe lambs 
and practically no Merino lambs left the 
state as most of the men have kept them 
to replace the old ewes. Sales of feeder 
lambs here ranged from 10 to 12 cents, 
the mixed ewe and wether lambs going at 
the latter figure. 

Ewes have changed hands at the fol- 
lowing prices: $13 for yearlings; $5 to $7 
for aged; and $7 to $8 for those of mixed 
ages. | think about ten per cent more 
ewes will be bred this fall. 

Wages for herders are from $90 to $100 
a month. 


G. W. Callahan. 





NEW MEXICO 


Precipitation, in the form of rain 
over most of the state, and snow in many 
northern areas, has been very favorable 
for live stock interests. Much fine, clear 
weather between storms has also favored 
live stock, and permitted a general range 
improvement. Live stock and ranges are 
thus generally in good to excellent condi- 
tion. 

Silver City 

Silver City is not located in a sheep 
country. They claim sheep are too hard 
on the land. Cattle are raised here more 
than any other kind of stock. It is said 
that goats are well adapted to this coun- 
try, but there are not many here, which 
is probably due to the price of mohair 
and kids. 

Most of the cattle starved to death or 
were shipped out until this year. Last 
spring we had the wettest season in seven- 
teen years. The fall has been warm and 
dry. We had one or two goc} rains in 
October and the grass and feed ought to 
be good enough to run the stock through 
the winter’in good condition. 

There is not much alfalfa grown here. 
Some corn is raised by means of listing 
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and dry farming, and this year it was 
good. 

| notice that the range is confronted 
with a proposition of breeds and am won- 
dering if the Kerry Hill sheep that come 
from Wales would be adapted to this 
country, as Wales is a rough country like 
the range 

W. M. Coffey. 





Albuquerque 

Feed conditions here are not any too 
good (October 10) on account of the late 
rains. The’ weather has been very mild. 
Our bands remain about the same size, 
although | believe in some sections the 
range could support a larger number of 
sheep. 

Most of the lambs were a little better in 
weight this year, perhaps three to four 
pounds heavier, and from 10 to 10% 
cents has been given here for feeders. | 
believe that about a third of the ewe 
lambs were retained. There has been 
some movement in ewes with yearlings 
bringing $8 a head, and old ones and 
mixed ages, $4 and $6 respectively. 

M. B. Otero. 
Encino 

Dry but very favorable weather for the 
range occurred during October and now, 
although the grass is short, it is very 
good. No alfalfa hay is grown here. 

There has been no movement in breed- 
ing ewes, except a few old ones that have 
gone at five cents a pound. Some wether 
lambs have been bought here at 10 cents, 
but nearly all the ewe lambs were kept for 
replacement purposes. On an average the 
lambs from this section were about five 
pounds heavier than a year ago. | think 
the number of ewes bred will be greater 
by about twenty per cent. 

S. J. Howell.* 


Cuervo 

We had a nice rain on October 28, fol- 
lowed by two inches of wet snow on the 
29th and feed prospects are now excellent. 
There have been no sales of ewes here so 
far as | know, but sales of feeder lambs 
have been made at from 10 to 11% cents. 
Sheepmen kept about a third of the ewe 


lambs for their own flocks. ‘At present 
our ranges are fully stocked. 
Joe Holbrook. 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Good rains have occurred generally 
during the past few weeks, resulting in a 
fine improvement in ranges, except in 
parts of the Panhandle, where freezing 


temperatures hindered the growth of grass. 


Live stock are in very favorable circum- 
stances of both feed and flesh. 
Del Rio 

It is very dry and hot here at this time 
(October 7), but there is plenty of dry 
feed on the range. Feeders have paid 
from $5.50 to $6 for wether lambs and 
from $6 to $6.50 for mixed ewe and 
wether lambs. Weights on lambs were 
generally heavier this year. Reports on 
sales of ewes show that as much as $10 has 
been given for yearlings and from $7 to $8 
for those of mixed ages and up to $6 for 
old ewes. Opinion is that more ewes are 
to be bred this fall, and that sheepmen 
kept back about half of their ewe lambs 
to replenish their flocks. 

J. B. Moore & Son. 
Ozona 

The lambs here have been practically 
all sold and delivered. The market was 
stronger towards the close and | think as 
high as 11 cents. We have had fine rains 
throughout the state and _ conditions 
promise to be good. 

N. W. Graham. 





ARIZONA 

Comparatively dry weather has per- 
sisted, with sunny skies and mild tem- 
peratures, these conditions being very 
favorable on live stock directly, but the 
water supplies are beginning to fall short, 
restricting the range areas, and much of 
the winter range country is too dry for 
best utilization. Live stock vary from 
fair to excellent, many sections reporting 
some fat cattle. 





*UTAH 

The outlook is rather poor for live 
stock on the winter range, as the droughty 
weather has continued and there has 
been very little fall forage growth. 
To date there is little water,, and live 
stock are moving very slowly toward the 
winter grazing areas. 


weather has been mild and sunny and 
live stock have done comparatively well. 


However, the’ 
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Shipments to market and to other ranges 
have been comparatively heavy. 
Parowan 

It was very dry with considerable wind 
during September and early October 
Feed is poor and water scarce on the fall 
ranges. Up to $13 has been: paid recently 
for good yearling ewes; those of mixed 
ages have gone at a dollar less and old 
ewes have brought up to $6 a head. [he 
breeding bands are just about as large as 
they were a year ago. Over half of the 
ewe lambs were kept for breeding pur- 
poses. All of our ranges are well supplied 
with sheep and an increase of any size 
would mean congestion. 

Feeders have bought lambs here dur- 
ing the past few weeks and paid up to 
11%4 cents for bunches of mixed ewes 
and wethers and as much as 10% for 
straight wethers. | estimate that nearly all 
the lambs were from three to five pounds 
per head short in weight this season 

The usual wage for herders here is $75 
a month. Alfalfa hay can be kad at 
around $10. 

Wilford Day 





COLORADO 


A little local precipitation is reported 
in recent weeks, but generally moisture 
is greatly needed for the open ranges, es- 
pecially over the western and southeastern 
portions. Live stock continue in good 
condition, and forage harvesting is gener- 
ally completed in good condition. Most 
live stock remaining in the hands of 
ranchmen are now on the lower winter 
range areas. 





RAMBOUILLET MEETING 

The regular annual meeting of The 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation will be held at St. Hubert Inn 
316 Federal Street, Chicago, IIl., Wednes- 
day evening, December Ist, at 7 P. M. 
The Rambouillet breeding classes will be 
judged Wednesday, December Ist. Pre- 
ceding the meeting, there will be dinner 
at St. Hubert Inn for all attending asso- 
ciation members. 

Make your arrangements to attend all 
these events and we will guarantee you 
will be glad you were there. 

Frank N. Bullard, President 
Dwight Lincoln, Secretary 
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NORTHERN MONTANA WOOL 
GROWERS ORGANIZE 


The Northern Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association, which functioned a quar- 
ter of a century ago when the wool bus- 
iness was at its peak in this state, was re- 
vived and reorganized at a meeting of 
sheepmen in Great Falls. The new or- 
ganization will be affiliated with the state 
wool growers’ association. 

Roy Clary of Great Falls was unani- 
mously elected president of the district 
association, which will include Cascade, 
Chouteau, Teton, Pondera, Tooele and 
Glacier counties. J. H. Evers of Fort 
Benton was chosen vice president and 
John Baucus of Great Falls was named 
secretary-treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors, composed of a_ representative 
from each county in the district, includes 
J. B. Taylor of Cascade, V. E. Blanken- 
baker of Virgelle, T. O. Larson of Cho- 
teau, Albert Goeddertz of Kevin, Donald 
Wilson of Browning and R. B. Leech of 
Valier. The board of directors was auth- 
orized to invite other counties to become 
members of the district and it was indi- 
cated that a portion of Lewis and Clark, 
Judith Basin and Liberty counties may 
be elected to membership in a short time. 

The meeting was arranged through the 
co-operation of the Great Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the county exten- 
sion office. John L. Watson, chairman of 
the chamber agricultural committee, acted 
as chairman of the business session, which 
followed a dinner, until President Clary 
was chosen. 


Murray E. Stebbins, secretary of the 
state organization, in one of the principal 
addresses of the evening, asserted that 
while a state association is necessary to 
deal with problems which affect all wool 
growers in Montana, district and county 
Organizations are equally necessary for 
assisting in solving purely local prob- 
lems. District groups organized in the 
past, he said, have had considerable suc- 
cess in pooling their wool, obtaining buy- 
ers for their lamb crops and have made 
substantial savings by buying salt, wool 
sacks and other supplies in quantities 
large enough to fill the needs of all of 
the members. 
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E. W. Hall, agricultural supervisor for 
the Milwaukee Railway, urged the work- 
ing out of a permanent grazing policy in 
Montana so that the live stock industry 
will not continue to be a business which 
fluctuates because of expiration of short- 
time leases. He stated that plans were 
under way to acquire 120,000 acres near 
Miles City with the view of demonstrat- 
ing what can be accomplished under a 
10-year program. The importance of 
Montana’s native grasses has been under- 
estimated, Mr. Hall asserted, and added 
that steps should be taken to determine 
the length of the grazing season in vari- 
ous sections and the number of cattle 
or sheep which may be successfully grazed 
on given areas. 

William R. Page, Great Northern ag- 
ricultural development agent, told of the 
rapid increase in farm sheep flocks in 
North Dakota. He stated that there had 
been much development along this line in 
the last three years principally because 
sheep fit into the mixed farming program 
necessary for success when grain crops 
are small and because sheep have been 
found of assistance in reducing the weed 
problem. Approximately 40,000 ewes 
were shipped out of Montana to North 
Dakota farms last year, according to Mr. 
Page, and he predicted that there would 
be greater expansion in farm flocks in 
the future. 

R. H. Waddell, live stock specialist 
for the agricultural extension service of 
the University of Montana at Bozeman, 
told those present of the work being done 
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Hampshire 
Rams 


I have for sale 100 Hampshire ram 
lambs, range-raised and grain-fed since 
they came out of the forest on August 
1. These lambs are out of registered 
ewes and by stud rams of the best 
quality. 





I will sell these lambs for delivery 
in November or December and will 
feed grain until delivered. They were 
dropped in February and March and 
will give fine service. 


S. W. McClure 


BLISS, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 








We Offer: 
Registered Lambs 
and 
Yearlings 
In amounts to suit purchaser. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 











THREE GOOD BOOKS 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry....$2.50 
Sampson’s Range & Pasture Management 4.00 


Sampson’s Native Amer. Forage Plants..5.00 


National Wool Growers Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Attention: Sheepmen and Predatory Animal Hunters 


A 38l-page practical guide to hunters, trappers and predatory animal pcisoners, written 
by a practical sheepman after thirty years on the range with sheep, mostly in Wyoming, 
twenty years of which were devoted to wolf and coyote trapping and roisoning, including the 
developing of scientific, appetizing and palatable baits and poisons. $2.00 per book, 3 books for 

00. P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyoming. 
Reference: Lincoln County Wool Growers Asscciation, Kemmerer, Wyo. 











From West to East 
HAMPSHIRES 
are favored. 


After impressing his quality on the 
flocks of the West through his sons 
and daughters 


COMMANDER 


Santtad @ la a ae a pd . has gone to improve the Eastern fiocks. 
8 ug z 

Sie Wiel Gan Ease. anie Wilieeciet Hamp- After serving one hundred of our ewes 

shires famous he was sent to the flock of J. C. Penney 

in New York. 


A comparison of both top and gen- 
eral average prices of Hampshire rams 

THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
Wendell, Idaho 


obtained at the National Ram Sale for 
the past several years puts Ridgecrest 
Hampshires in a class by themselves 
and establishes them as the Premier Minnie Miller, Owner 


Flock of America. 
H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Oldest Breeders in the West of 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS and EWES 


Range Bred, Purebred or Registered. 
Lincoln - Rambouillet (Cross-bred) Rams 
Top Notch Wool - Mutton Combination 


Some very cheap Rambouillet Rams bred from 
the best strains. 


Range Ewes From Yearlings Up 


ADDRESS: 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, President SPENCER, IDAHO 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen- 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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at the federal experiment station in Idaho 
He quoted figures compiled at this sta- 
tion which showed the advantage of cull- 
ing ewes which are light wool producers. 
Records of the station, Mr. Waddell said, 
showed that the old theory to the effect 
that the ewe with light fleece drops the 
heaviest lamb, is not necessarily true and 
that it has been proven that light wool 
producers of one year seldom have heavy 
clips in the future years. 
iL. §. 





WYOMING NUTRITION SPECIALIST 
DEMONSTRATES SHEEP CAMP 
COOKERY 


The village of Lysite in Fremont Coun- 
ty, Wyoming, is situated in the midst 
of a big sheep empire. The whole popu- 
lation—men, women, and children—are 
interested in sheep. It is not strange 
therefore that when Mrs. Mortenson, ex- 
tension specialist in nutrition, visited that 
county she should be called upon to dem- 
onstrate some phase of her work of special 
interest to sheep people. Accordingly 
she recently assisted the Home Demon- 
stration Agent in a two days’ school in 
Lysite on “Cookery for Sheep Camps,” 
which was attended by practically all the 
women in the community. The first day 
was given to a demonstration on the 
preparation of vegetables for 
camps, the second to meat cookery with 
special attention to the preparation of 
mutton. While the cooking around the 
camps is done largely by men, the women 
took recipes and notes and expect to pass 
on to their men folks the things they 
learned. 

There is a good deal of minor illness 
among sheep hands due to faulty diet 
and the women believe much of this may 
be corrected through a more generous use 
of vegetables and through a greater var- 
iety in meats. 


sheep 


F. P. Lane. 





MORROW COUNTY WOOL SHOW 
A SUCCESS 





The Morrow County Wool Show held 
at Heppner, Oregon, in connection with 
their annual rodeo was a success and 
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plans for next year call for enlarging this 
interesting feature of the annual county 
fair. 

County Agent Roger W. Morse work 
ed out the wool show idea and the 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers coop- 
erated with Mr. Morse in furnishing as 
judge of the wool show Herbert Bentley, 
head grader for the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers, who had graded wools for 
thirty years in England and the wool tex- 
tile districts of the East. Mr. Bentley is 
considered one of the foremost judges 
of wool in the West. 

In the ewe fleeces, Mr. Garnett Barrett 
of the firm of W. B. Barrett & Sons of 
Hleppner, Oregon, won first prize with a 
very choice 16-pound fleece of good 
staple and good yield. It was a beautiful 
Delaine fleece with an exceptionally fine 
fiber. 

Mr. Cleveland of Heppner, won third 
prize with a very nice ewe fleece. This 
fleece weighed 10 pounds and was of good 
Delaine type, long staple and bright. 

In the buck fleece show, Mr. Bent- 
ley placed first the showy 16-pound 
Corriedale fleece of Mr. Garnett Barrett 
of W. B. Barrett & Sons, Heppner. This 
was a beautiful fleece with staple fully 
five inches long, very light in shrinkage 
and bright in color. Mr. G. Barrett also 
won second prize in the buck fleeces with 
a 25-pound Delaine fleece, fair staple, 
good yield and good color. Mr. Cleveland 
won third prize among the buck fleeces 
with a 23-pound Rambouillet fleece of 
very good yield and fair staple. 

The show attracted a good deal of in- 
terest as Morrow County carries some- 
thing over a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand sheep and the industry is of first 
importance to its citizens. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
in connection with its educational work 
plans on furnishing judges for several 
county wool shows and also grading 
demonstrations at a series of about one 
hundred woolgrowers’ meetings through- 
out the states of Oregon, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia this winter. These will be held in 
cooperation with county agricultural 
agents and state secretaries of wool grow- 
ers’ associations. The wool show at Hepp- 
ner was the first show of the season. 
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1700 Pure Bred 
Hampshire 
Ewes 
FOR SALE 


With or Without Permanent Range 
ddress : 


BOX 500 
Reno, Nevada, for particulars. 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





MY OFFERINGS FOR 1926 
300 Yearlimg Rams, i _a to registration, 
and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 
6 Wo HA Percheron Mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 
1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 
Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 





Economical - Easy to Use - Uniform 





Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 
to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common § skin 
troubles. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 161. Care of Sheep. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 168. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 





For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Rambouillets 


We Offer: 


Yearling Range Rams: Husky and 
Ready for Service 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 


e 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 








RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 

neo 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 
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* STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


; DELAINE MERINOS MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 


ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
GROW MORE AND BETTER WOOL AND 














Are the best rangers in the world. Many leading sheepmen say they can keep three Delaine ewes ACT OF CONGRESS, 
on the same range that formerly kept two Rambouillet ewes. That the three Delaine ewes will shear AUGUST 24 191 
double the wool and raise a blockier lamb which the trade demands. 2, 
Cross your range ewes with DELAINE MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really Profitable 
Sheep to run. 
Will sell you one or a car load. Photos free. Prices reasonable. Of National Wool Grower, published monthly 
Frank H. Russell at Salt Lake City, Utah for October I, 1926 
ae - State of Utah, County of Salt Lake. 
é Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
i] DEER LODGE FARMS CO. Registered Rambouillet Ewes he is the editor of the National Wool Grower 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
| 400 Registered Rambouillet ewes; ages, year- knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
i lings to fives. Bred to highest priced buc' ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
i . pein eg A ggellilge HE BF the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
| Prices in reason. tion for the date shown in the above caption 
y : required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
| bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY lations, printed on the reverse side of this 
Pendleton, Oregon form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bu: 
iness Managers are: 

Name of Publisher—National Woo! Growers 


! Association Co., 303 McCornick Bldg. Salt 
FOR SALE! Lake City, Utah. 

Editor—F. R. Marshall, 303 McCornick 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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; 300 full blood Hampshire Yearling se ty, Cetin ge 
Hi . . usiness Manager—F. R. Marshall, 303 Me- 
| we Forms Os. Ho. S08 Bake Sired by Selway & Gardiner’s f Cormick Bldg, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Registered Bucks 2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
We believe that the big ram with a addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
long staple fleece that has density and Also poration, give its name and the names and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 350 full blood Hampshire April Buck | per cent or more of the total amount of 

i range. Lambs. stock.) 

i If that . A kind of 2 oe National Wool Growers Association, an un- 
‘e ram you like, see our offering o pepneed body of Salt Lake City, Utah 
HW | yearlings in 1926. CARTER LIVE STOCK CO. J. Hagenbarth, president, and F. R Mar- 
ia DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY Dillon, Montana pe, secretary) and thirteen state wool 





growers’ associations, all unincorporated 
3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state.) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 

ing the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
i the list of stockholders and security holders 


I as they appear upon the books of the compan\ 
MANTI, UTAH but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books o 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
~~ rd : . curities than as so stated by him. 
eo - F. R. MARSHALI 
~ SiRED. BY OLD 467 - JOHN K. MADSEN (Signature of editor, publisher, business 


manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 


| Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. day of Sept., 19 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
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(SEAL) C. W. COLLINS 
(My commission expires May 8, 1929.) 




















